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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Ar length, after a fortnight spent in delays, Mr. O’Connext and 
his associates have actually pleaded to the indictment, ‘“ Not 
guilty,” and the case must come before a jury for trial. Their last 
and grandest obstruction, the “ plea of abatement,” has been pro- 
nounced bad in form and substance, by the unanimous opinion of 
the Judges of the Irish Queen’s Bench, whether of Conservative 
polities or Liberal. The plea stated that the indictment was found 
by the Grand Jury on the evidence of witnesses not sworn in open 
court; assumed that ceremony to be necessary; and prayed that, 
on this ground alone, the indictment might be quashed. An act of 
Georce the Third’s reign, intended to remedy a loose practice of 
finding indictments on written informations, had directed Grand 
Juries to take vind voce evidence of witnesses sworn in open court,— 
the main object of the measure being to substitute oral for written 
evidence : an act of the present reign dispensed with the swearing in 
open court, authorized the oath of witnesses to be taken before the 
Grand Jury, and directed it to be administered by the Clerk of the 
Crown at Assizes and the Clerk of the Peace at Quarter-Sessions,— 
the main object of this act being, to remove an obstruction to busi- 
ness, which the swearing in open court was found to be. The de- 
fendants assumed that this second act was limited to ordinary 
Assizes and Quarter-Sessions. The general opinion of the Judges, 
express or tacitly implied, was already against them, and the prac- 
tice of the Irish Queen’s Bench: now the formal judgment of the 
Court has decided, that the act was meant to apply a remedy co- 
extensive with the evil, and that while it authorizes the oaths of 
witnesses to be taken before all Grand Juries, the appointment of 
the proper officer to administer the oath, in the absence of positive 
enactment, lies with the Court. Such is in brief the substance of 
the question and of the result. The accused then attempted 
further delays to the progress of the trials; but the Court treated 
the attempt as idle. Slow the future course of the proceedings 
must be, with such a vast extent of ground to traverse; but nothing 
remains to hinder the issue from being submitted toa jury. In the 
latter stages of these preliminary skirmishings, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral has cut a better figure. He still stands by his “ law,” as if he 
felt that to be his great reliance—and the slippery tricks of the 
traversers perhaps add to Mr. Smirn’s bias in favour of literalness 
and technicalities; but he has put a check upon his temper: he 
has appeared more dignified, because less petulant—more strong in 
his unquestioned professional ability, because not pressing quite so 
angrily “ the due and forfeit of his bond.” 

To glance at the state of the country without the walls of the 
Court: it is what Mr. O’Connexe calls “tranquil,” yet it displays 
an access of passion and of ferocious levity seldom excelled. The 

excitement” is partly tested by the amount of the “ O’Connell 
compensation "—Mr. O’Connetx's ordinary revenue—which is 
estimated at triple the usual receipts; and the amounts actually 
received justify that estimate. Another evidence of the exasperated 
temper of the people, is the rancour displayed by the burgesses of 
W aterford against Mr. Tuomas Wyse and Sir Wryston Barron, 
for refusing to become Repealers. There may indeed be reasons 
for that anger: the screw was to have been applied to several 
wavering Whigs and loose Liberals ; some already anticipated that 
they must be Repealers before another election; the Members for 
Waterford have set an example of resistance; and the Repealers 
are probably angry at having begun in so very inopportune a 
quarter. But there are yet fiercer signs of the spirit abroad. A 
large portion of Ireland has blazed with signals—the people 
shouting and playing antics about the fires like savages—to cele- 
brate_ some partial victory of a day, achieved by O’Connews. Nor 
can sight be lost of the attack on Mr. Wauer's family, and the 
death of a lady from a beating! It is true that in England there 
— monsters who scruple not to beat women and commit murder ; 
P the distinction is, that there is no sympathy of the people with 

1em. It is true also, that Mr. O’'Connexu does not command the 





do such things when inflamed. And then he says Ireland is 


“ tranquil”! 





The Anti-Corn-law League have not added Salisbury to their 
conquests. It might be observed last week that we had no sanguine 
expectation they would. Salisbury is precisely the kind of place 
where the influence of the League would be at its minimum; for 
the town lies in the centre of an agricultural district; and as re- 
spects the Corn-laws and Free-trade, the utmost pronounced by 
the result is, that the conversion of Salisbury to the new lights is 
not yet completed. But the contest was not solely, nor even 
chiefly, between Free-trade and Protection. The borough pos- 
sesses a very small and accessible constituency; it is surrounded 
by old family influences; it is a cathedral town, with a Church 
preponderancy. It is not surprising that the Conservative candi- 
date should have a majority of 47, but that all those influences— 
Protectionist, family, corrupt, and clerical—should only make up so 
small a majority among them. It is plain that political considera- 
tions swayed more than economical: we have the testimony of the 
Times to the fact. Salisbury was more determined not to have a 
Whig than it was to defeat the League. Nor was the course 
adopted by the Liberal party calculated to avoid merely political 
antagonism: instead of boldly appearing as a pure Free-trader, Mr. 
Bouvertr absolutely repudiated the title of “ Leaguer”; he ad- 
mitted the League to be his ally, but would not identify himself 
with it. The League was an ally on sufferance, liable to share the 
Whig defeat; and it has shared it. 

But the occupation of the League is not gone. A petition 
against the return is talked of, which may still reverse the decision. 








} Corn-law. 





beating of women so that they die: but he inflames the people that 


And the League has threatened to prosecute the perpetrators of 
bribery and other corruption. Having triumphed hitherto, it was 
perhaps politic not to waste its funds in prosecuting the defeated 
corruptionists, who, according to its organs, were not absent from 
the previous elections of the new series ; but now—if the charge of 
bribery is not mere railing and empty sound—now is the time to 
make a beginning in repressing election-vices by the new method. 
A triumph in the court of law would be yet more striking and im- 
pressive than one at the poll. 





The universal ferment which indicates the maturing of the Anti- 
Corn-law agitation even to the stage of completion, may be traced 
in the fresh tumult among the journals. It was provoked by the 
declaration of the 7%mes, on Saturday last, in favour of immediate 
concession to the demand for a radical change of the Corn-laws. 
Of course, the “consistency” of the Leading Journal was assailed. 
It has, however, little difficulty in making out a sufficient case of 
“ consistency,” since it has never let a year-and-day pass without 
doing suit and service as an adherent of Corn-law reformation. 
Not that the Zimes is or ever has been a “ Total-repealer”: it is 
for “a moderate fixed duty,” and seems to think that the conces- 
sion of so much might dissolve the League, by satisfying the re- 
spectability and intelligence of that body. That any considerable 
number of the Leaguers absolutely desire a “ fixed duty,” and only 
join in the cry for “ repeal” as an extreme demand to obtain less, or 
because they despair of obtaining less, is an assumption. Besides, 
the League has succeeded in creating such distrust of the Corn-laws, 
that ifa “ fixed duty” were enacted, and were not at once to be 
followed by the expected gain, the whole question would be re- 
opened in six months; and the remnant of the Corn-laws would be 
the object of as much odium as the whole ever has been, just as 
the new Corn-law is as much abused as ever the far worse old 
In fact, all parties are in a state that enables them to 
unsettle every thing, without being any one of them powerful 
enough to fix, by an act of its own will, upon a partial measure, 
and say that that shall stand. The most powerful of parties, in 
itself, is that which consists in the single person of Sir Roperr 
Peet; but it cannot maintain its stand upon a compromise. No 
side will permit it. Sir Rozverr has not sufficient power to main- 
tain against the three opposing parties—the old Protectionists, the 
Moderate-duty men, and the Total-repealers—the principle of his 
own measure, a compressed sliding scale. Let the struggle be 
transferred to the post of the Moderate-duty corps, and they could 
as little fight alone against the other three parties. The old Pro- 
tectionists talk as if they were anxious to fling Sir Ropert Peer 
overboard, as the cause of all the mischief and of their decay, after 
they bore him into office. ‘Their counsellors gravely advise them 
to consider of these things: having gravely considered, what will 
they dv? Fraternize with the Whigs, to turn out Pee? or wage 
war of extermination with Peelites, Whigs, and Total-repealers ; 
making a Premier of the Duke of Buckinauam or Sir Joun 
Tyrett ?—borrowing the worthy Baronet’s hint, that when tra- 
vellers in the East do not want to go too fast, lest there should be 
stragglers, “they put a jack-ass in front!” Can the Protectionists 
find a Premier—or a Cabinet—or a majority in Parliament— 
or a constituency to make such a majority? ‘The questions answer 
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themselves. There is no settlement of the question that would be 
undisturbed but such as brings it at once to the bottom—abolition 
of all Corn-laws of a protective or restrictive kind. That indeed 
goes to destroy and expunge the thing in contest. There might 
be some retrospective talk about the policy of such a, sweep; but 
the settlement could not be disturbed—Corn-laws, abolished, could 
never be reéstablished. Each party is against all the rest, and 
therefore powerless: nothing set up by either could long stand ; but 
the Total-repealers have the advantage that they insist on asettle- 
ment to be permanent, not in a prolonged exercise of their will, but 
in its own fundamental character. 





The interest of Spanish affairs has passed from the provinces to 
the capital. The counter-revolution is expiring: Barcelona, the 
first and principal place to join it, falters; and its last adherent, 
Vigo, yields. In Madrid, these few days have seen several re- 
markable events. Ramon Narvaez, who may be said to have ac- 
complished the revolution, has been shot at, and his assassins are 
unscathed ; while, with the customary adroitness of Spanish coups 
d'état, the retribution intended for the chief visited only an obscure 
officer. In his bullet-pierced carriage, Narvaez goes to the Senate, 
to advocate the law enacting the majority of the Queen. ‘The 
majority is declared: Queen Isangrxa takes the oath prescribed 
for the Sovereign, and enters upon the active discharge of royal 
functions with a display of coolness and will that may denote energy 
and ability, but looks more like dull forwardness and insensibility. 
Her Ministers, provisionally appointed during a revolution, resign ; 
but she requests them to keep office. The coarse and reckless 
Narvaez, actuated by some private pique, also resigns; and his 
resignation is accepted. Then the well-intentioned Lorez, in- 
adequate to the juncture, and his colleagues in the Ministry, ab- 
solutely resign ; and OxozaGa is commissioned to form a Ministry. 
He is understood to have joined the Moderados: but in the present 
confusion the usual shades of party distinctions are obscured ; and 
we doubt whether even those who are better informed than we 
are know what is the actual state of any man’s general opinions, 
apart from the lust for power however procured. Some repute for 
discretion is probably the real source of Oxozaca’s influence at a 
time when nobody knows what to be at. In form, there is some 
appearance of an approach to greater order in all this; but there is 
no evidence that any party possesses that strength or ability, that 


preponderance, which could alone secure any permanent quiet in | 


Spain. The strengthening of the Crown may tend to secure order 
by means of some sort of stability amidst the universal mobility : it 
may, but not if the crowned child is misled into the notion that the 
royal will is to be a substitute for good government. 

The Court. 
THE stay of the Duke of Nemours at Windsor, so far as what appears 
in public, has been principally distinguished by his assiduity in field 
sports. On Saturday, Prince Albert and the Duke went to Datchett 
Common to hunt with the harriers: two hares were found, and killed 
near Horton. The Queen and the Dutchess of Nemours, accompanied 
by a numerous train of visiters and attendants, drove to the common 
in a pony-phaeton, and witnessed part of the sport. On Monday, the 
Duke and Prince Albert went shooting in the preserves. On Tuesday, 
they hunted with the buck-hounds; throwing off at Hillingdon, and 
running nearly to Harrow and back. 

On Sunday, the Duke and Dutchess attended divine service in the 
Clewer Catholic chapel. 





The Duke of Nemours left the Castle, attended by Captain de Reille, | 


on Wednesday, to visit the Earl of Wilton, at Melton Mowbray, “for 
the purpose of enjoying a real Leicestershire fox-hunt.” He returned 
yesterday. 


The Queen has taken frequent walks and rides with the Dutchess | 


her guest, 


Among the visiters at the Castle have been, the Earl of Devon, the | 


Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke of Richmond and Lady Caroline Lennox, 
Sir Henry Wheatley, the Marquis of Exeter, the Earl of Liverpool, the 
Earl of Jersey, the Earl of Ripon, the Count de Rohan Chabot, Sir 
Robert Peel, Admiral Casey, the Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, Lord Portman, and the Earl of Lincoln; several of whom 
have taken their departure. 


The Earl of Jersey had an audience of the Queen on Thursday; Sir | 


Robert Peel had an audience yesterday. 


Tuesday was the birthday of the Princess Royal, announced by the | 


usual sounds of public rejoicing. A military band played a serenade 
under her window in the morning; and in the latter part of the day 
the Queen gave a banquet and evening-party. 


The Dutchess of Gloucester has continued unwell all the week, but 
is now going on favourably. The Royal Family have sent to make 
daily inquiries ; and the Duke of Cambridge visited the Dutchess on 
Saturday and Wednesday. 

The Duke of Cambridge left town on Wednesday, to visit Mr. Sloane 
Stanley, at his seat, Paulton’s, in Hampshire. 


The Standard gives a corrected report as to the visits which the 
Queen intends to pay in Staffordshire and Derbyshire— 
“ We believe that it is her Majesty’s intention to honour Sir Robert Peel 


with a visit at his residence at Drayton Manor, on Tuesday the 28th instant. | 


Her Majesty will proceed from Windsor Castle to Watford, and thence by rail- 
way to Drayton Manor; to remain till Friday the 1st December; when her 
Majesty will go on a visit to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. On Monday 
the 4th December, the Queen will honour the Duke of Rutland with a visit at 
Belvoir Castle, and return to Windsor Castle on the 7th. Her Majesty will 
be accompanied by his Royal Highness Prince Albert; and we learn that her 
Majesty.tbe" Queen Dowager has signified to Sir Robert Peel her intention to 
join the Royal party at Drayton Manor on the 29th instant: so that the 
Premier will have the distinguished honour of receiving in his house at the 
ne time his Sovereign’ and her illustrious Consort, and her Majesty the 
Gacen Dowager, with their respective suites and attendants.” 
a is 


] The MAetropolis. 


A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday. On taking the chair for 
the first time since his election, the Lord’ Mayor shortly addressed the 
Court; expressing his assurance that he sHiould' receive the support ang 
assistance that had been rendered to his predecessors, and promisin 
that he would always consult the convenience of the Court and the 
public by the punctual discharge of his duties. Alderman Brown move 
a resolution of thanks to the late Lord Mayor, and of approbation of his 
conduct in office; which was heartily seconded by Sir Peter Laurie, 
and carried unanimously. Alderman Copeland brought up a report of 
the Gaol Committee, recommending, among other changes in Newgate, 
the appointment of a Superintendent, with a salary of 300/. and 501. for 
| ahouse. The report was referred back to the Committee, with the tes. 
timonials of several candidates for the post. Alderman Wilson moved 
that the City Solicitor be directed to lay before the Court a report of the 
proceedings in the late scrutiny in Bread Street Ward. The motion 
was opposed by Alderman Farebrother and Sir Peter Laurie. Alludin 
to the report of the Municipal Committee and its scheme of Corporation 
Reform, Alderman Lucas expressed a hope that non-freemen would not 
be admitted members of the Corporation. Alderman Copeland quizzed 
the periodical virtue of some members of the Corporation— 

He uniformly observed, that as St. Thomas’s Day drew near, reform began 
to make its appearance. It was quite impossible for him to forget that most 
memorable occasion when the Court of Common Council, blazing with the 
spirit of reform, cut away hundreds from the Committee allowances a few days 
before the time of election; and the very next Court after that day down came 
the Reformers, and rescinded the order which went to curtail their enjoyments, 
(Laughter, and cries of “ Hear !”) 

Alderman Wilson withdrew his motion, as he plainly saw that influ. 
ence had been used to defeat it. The Court adjourned soon after. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, for the despatch 
of business. The Lord Mayor made his first speech to this Court. He 
then communicated to the Court a letter from Lord Lincoln, transmitting 
a plan for the proposed embankment of the Thames between Westmin- 
ster and Blackfriars Bridges; which was referred to the Navigation 
Committee and the London Bridge Approaches Committee. Mr. Wire 
moved that an early day be fixed for the discussion on the newly-pro- 
mulgated scheme of Corporation-reform. There was a good deal of 
discussion as to the expediency of referring the matter to the Livery 
Companies for an expression of opinion ; and eventually, the debate was 
adjourned to the 14th December. A return was presented showing 
the expense to the City of prosecutions in the Central Criminal Court, 
to have been, from December 1834 to 7th November 1843, 10,5861.: 
the largest annual amount, in 1838, was 1,785/, including 682/. for the 
forgery-case of the Queen versus Williams. Another return showed 
that there had been paid in the London Poor-law Union, for the removal 
of Scotch and Irish paupers, between June 1837 and 7th November 
1843, 6,4441,; the expense having rapidly increased from 176/, in 1838 
to 2,642/, in 1842. 








A meeting was held at the theatre of the Western Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution in Leicester Square, on Monday, to consider the pro- 
priety of establishing an asylum for the relief of the houseless and des- 
titute poor in the Metropolis. The Reverend J. G. Ward, Rector of 
St. James’s, was in the chair; and among the gentlemen present were 
Lord Dudley Stuart, Mr. John Abel Smith, Mr. Bond Cabbell, Sir De 
Lacy Evans, Lord Ranelagh, Sir Joseph Copley, and Sir H, Lushing- 
ton. Resolutions were passed for establishing the asylum, appointing a 
committee of twenty-one, and for calling a public meeting at Exeter 
Hall, at which the Bishop of London is to be asked to preside; Mr. 
Cabbell was requested to act as Treasurer, and Mr. H. C. Arber as 
Honorary Secretary. Thanks were awarded to the Chairman, and to 
Mr. Arber for his activity in calling the present meeting. 

A public meeting of “ Reformers ” was held at the National Hall io 
| High Holborn, on Monday, at which resolutions were passed condemn- 
ing the conduct of Government in putting down the Clontarf meeting, 
and pledging all “ Reformers,” by every means to support Mr. O’Con- 
nell and his companions in the pending State trials, as men who had 
| deserved well of their country and of the United Kingdom! 


At Lambeth Street, on Saturday, William Grainger, Thomas Man- 
chester, and John Bulman, were charged with a most barefaced act of 
smuggling. Mr. James Evans, a Thames Police Inspector and officer 
of Customs, received some information which enabled him to discover 
the three men at Gower’s Yard, Goodman’s Stile, putting three hogs- 
| heads ina van. He watched them as they went to the house of Messrs. 
Taddy and Co., tobacco and snuff manufacturers in the Minories, and 
began to unload. He then entered the place, and found that the casks 
were filled with tobacco, which he seized. Mr. Taddy admitted that 
| he had before received two cases full of tobacco, but that had been 
manufactured into snuff. Mr. Evans discovered three more casks, full, 
in Gower’s Yard, with one half full; and three others at a yard in 
Whitechapel, whence Grainger and Manchester had been seen to issue. 
The men were remanded. 

Mr. Charles Gubbins, the son-in-law of Mr. Joseph Hume, who bas 
been staying in the house of that gentleman, jumped out of his bedroom- 
window into the street, at five o’clock on Monday morning, When 
picked up, it was found that he had fractured one thigh and the other 
leg. He and Mrs. Gubbins had recently returned from a visit in the 
country, where Mr. Gubbins caught a severe cold; and during a pa- 
roxysm of delirium, under the influence of some “horrid dream ” that 
he was walking on a parapet from which he was thrown off, he strayed 
somehow to the window, and jumped out. 

A little girl was frightened to death, at Shadwell, last week. The 
child, Matilda Tuck, three years old, was staying on a visit with a Mrs. 
Farnfield; and on the Wednesday evening Mrs. Farnfield and her 
brother were taking the child down the Folly, when Margaret Peat, 4 
girl eight years of age, ran out of a house in a white dress and black 
mask, ‘The little child did not say a word, but clung tothe man, When 
they got home, she trembled very much, and kept on repeating, as she 
did too while she slept in Mrs. Farnfield’s arms at night—‘ Oh! the 
| black woman! Don’t let her come to me.” On Thursday morning 
| she became insensible, and moaned frequently. She never recovered 
At an inquest which was 


| her senses, but died on Friday morning. 
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held on Monday, a medical man said that apoplexy was the immediate 
cause of death. Margaret Peat was admonished by the Coroner and 
Jury, and declared that she never would do such a thing again. 

A very destructive fire broke out, at four o'clock on Monday morning, 
jp the manufactory of Messrs. Bramah and Robinson, engineers and 
patent lock-makers, Belgrave Place, Pimlico. The fire was discovered 
at the North end of the building—a hundred and eighty feet in length ; 
five engines were brought ; but in half an hour the whole engine-room 
was destroyed, with a valuable stock of machinery ; and before the fire 
was subdued, every thing of a combustible nature was consumed. At 
a quarter past five, the flames were mastered. In the mean time, eight 
cottages adjacent had been more or Jess damaged. The fire is imputed 
to an incendiary. 

A fire which occurred in the Borough, about ten o'clock on Monday 
morning, is curious on account of the cause. Some time back, the rope- 

ard of Messrs. Mandeville was destroyed by fire; and a quantity of 
flax and hemp which was saved was bought by Mr. Lewis, a marine- 
store-dealer, of Board’s Buildings, Kent Street. It seems that this 
stock ignited spontaneously ; it set fire to other goods; and before the 
flames could be quelled, the warehouse was much injured. The occu- 
pant, however, was insured. 


The YWrovinces. 


The nomination of candidates for the representation of Salisbury, in 
the room of the late Mr. Wyndham, took place on Wednesday. The 
scene was the area opposite the Council-Chamber of Salisbury ; and in- 
stead of hustings, three waggons were provided. The town of course 
was ina bustle: groups paraded the streets bearing banners, including 
an American flag! Cavalry were stationed at Wilton, as if in anticipa- 
tion of rioting ; but there was nothiog in the appearance of the not very 
numerous crowd before the waggons to justify the apprehension. The 
Honourable Edward Pleydell Bouverie and Mr. Campbell having been 
duly proposed, they both addressed the electors; but neither of the 
speeches was remarkable. 

Mr. Bouverie, alluding to something which had been said about 
bribery, asked whether there had been none at the last election, and on 
which side it was likely to be at the present election? He stated that 
he was not a Leaguer, though he was a Free-trader ; and he repeated 
several of the usual arguments in favour of free trade, He too was for 
“protection ”—such protection of the farmer that he might use his skill 
for his own advantage, not such fallacious and mischievous protection 
as the present. The country had been well nigh ruined by bad and 
oppressive laws ; and to allay such troubles as those in Ireland and 
Wales, there must be good laws, free trade, and protection for all 
parties, 

Mr. Campbell, on his side, repeated many of the arguments for main- 
taining the protection of the agriculturists; even down to Lord Mel- 
bourne’s declaration against “ the insanest project that ever entered the 
brain of man”’—free trade, If the British farmer was not to have a 
fair return for the cultivation of the land, what was to be done with the 
British peasantry ? Would they make cotton-spinners of them all? 
He cautioned the clectors of Salisbury to beware of those who were 
given to change— 

Twelve years ago, that city was full of shops, and the citizens had a flourish- 
ing trade ; but they were told that they should be still better off if the Reform 
Bill were carried. (4 voter—“ Been getting worse ever since.”) In going 
round upon his canvass, he regretted to find many shops closed, and he knew 
that trade had diminished ; and now they were told that free trade and the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws would improve their circumstances. (A voice— It is 
all humbug.”) Let them beware, for under the specious name of free trade 
lurked low wages and coarse food. (‘ Hear!” und “ True, true!’’) 

The show of hands was declared to be in favour of Mr. Bouverie; a 
poll was demanded for Mr. Campbell; and it was appointed for the 
following day. 

Both parties accuse each other of violence, intimidation, and so 
forth; but there was no serious disturbance on Thursday. The an- 
nouncements of the several Committees during the progress of the poll 
were singular. Mr. Bouverie’s Committee began at nine o'clock with 
giving him 100 votes to 46 on the other side. By ten, his majority had 
dwindled in their account to 25, the numbers being 186 and 161. 
Henceforth, the party issued no more reports; but Mr. Campbeli’s 
Committee began at eleven, making the numbers 269 for Campbell and 
261 for Bouverie—majority 8. The majority on this side crept up, till, 
at the close, the numbers were—For Campbell, 317; Bouverie, 270; 
majority, 47. 

The Liberals threaten to petition against the return. 

A report that Mr. Estcourt was about to resign his seat for Oxford 
University, and that Mr. Gladstone was to offer himself to the learned 
constituency, is contradicted, and treated as “a feeler put forth by the 
Tractarian party,” 











The 100,000/. Fund for the year’s operations of the League may be 
considered as guaranteed. A fifth part of the sum will be contributed 
by Manchester and the country within twenty miles of its Exchange. 
At the meeting on Tuesday, a sum exceeding 11,000/. was subscribed 
in an hour; and before the day was concluded it amounted to 12,6001. 
And now, without a regular canvass, the arrangements for which will 
be made at the Committee-meeting this evening, the amount exceeds 
14,000/.— Manchester Times, Nov. 18. 

A public meeting was held at Gateshead, on the 13th, to promote the 
efficiency and extend the benefits of the British Schools established in 
that town. The hustings were filled by men of all religious persua- 
sions—Churechmen, Wesleyans, Independents, Quakers, Baptists, and 
Unitarians ; and in the main object of the meeting so much of una- 
nimity and spirit was displayed, that there was little doubt that the pur- 
pose would be accomplished. The most noticeable thing, however, was 
the speech delivered by Mr. Hutt, Member for Gateshead, who was the 
C hairman on the occasion. Alluding to the differences of opinion as to 
particular points, all were agreed in this, he said, that one of the most 





schoolmaster. Our first condition is, the universal education of the poor: but 
for the State to cover the land with schools, and yet to leave open to the poor 
man, as some persons desire, no school where religious doctrines were not 
taught to which he has conscientious objections, would be but ungrateful and 
unprofitable labour. Such a proceeding must result in one out of two great 
evils—it would either convert your schools into constant instruments of spi- 
ritual oppression, or (what would be more probable) it would render them, in 
numberless instances, so many barriers against the diffusion of that education 
which you affeet a willingness to promote. No party, and no person, as far as 
I know, in this country, now professes the old Church and State policy of de- 
nying education tothe poor: a policy, however, which strikes me as less offen- 
sive and ungenerous than the offer of education on terms which cannot honour- 





| ably be accepted ; for this adds insult to injustice. 


| he was the Messiah coming to resume possession of his kingdom. 


Mr. Hutt referred to the statistics of crime as attesting the prevalence 
of ignorance; and he made a felicitous use of occurrences recent in the 
history of the country to show the effects of ignorance on a larger 
scale 

“ Alas! there is no want of proof that the education of the working classes 
is scandalously neglected in this country. We find a specimen of this neglect 
in every street ; we trace him in every alehouse; we hear of him in every riot 
and every outrage. There he is—idle, drunken, discontented—discontented 
because he is a drunkard, and a drunkard because Le is idle. Why is he idle ? 
Because we never gave him the means of occupation; because we never taught 
him the rewarding enjoyments resulting from duties well performed. No; all 
his life he has sacrificed, with the shortsighted selfishness of a savage, the future 
to the present, and every public and private interest to his own. As reckless 
of the wants of his family as improvident of himself, even with high wages he 
is steeped in poverty ; he wastes in a few hours of debauchery the earnings of 
a week; and, ignorant of the first rudiments of moral obligation, be trusts to 
the prurient doctrines of his Trades Union, and to the political adventurer of 
his idolatry, for all his code and for all his creed. With such a population 
there will never be a want of convulsions or of demagogues—of betrayers ot 
betrayed. A few years ago, a populous agricultural district, almost within 
sight of the Metropolis, was a scene of frightful violence and bloodshed, because 








a fantastic maniac had found means to persuade the wretched inhabitants that 
What are 
we to expect? There will always be oracles where there is ignorance, and deli- 
verers where there is helplessness and discontent. Well, is this state of things, 
so dangerous, so disgraceful, to last for ever? Will not our rulers, at some 
time and in some manner, stand up between the young generation and the 
moral pestilence that is devouring them? For my/part, 1 never can contem- 
plate the benighted condition of our working millions, and then look at the Le- 
gislature and the Government, heedless, apathetic, busied about many things, but 
rarely or never busied about this, without recalling the terrible denunciation of 
Divine vengeance against the watchman negligent of his charge —‘ If thou dost 
not speak to warn the wicked from his way, the wicked man shall die in his 
iniquity ; but his blood I will require at thy hand.’” 

Some years ago, an attempt was made, in Lord John Russell’s 
Education Bill, to establish a sound system of anti-sectarian instruction 
throughout the country : it was basely and ignorantly clamoured down ; 
but that conduct had received condign punishment— 

“The selfishness of party-spirit made common cause with the proud aspira- 
tions of bigotry against it; and the combination recklessly destroyed an under- 
taking that dealt with the destiny of millions, and of which the success or 
failure was to spread on the face of ages yet to come either happiness or 
i We were authoritatively told that the 





misery. And what was the pretext ? 


| education of the poor ought to be intrusted only to the hands of the ministers 


| the first rank among the Conservative statesmen of the country. 


education not placec 
| church ”— 


sacred duties devolving upon them as Christians was the education of | 


those who but for their exertions would obtain no education at all— 
“The inculcation of doctrines by which sects are distinguished we commit 
exclusively to the parents and guardiang of the children: we forbid it to the 





of the Church, (that is, to the hands of those who had been the last to promote 
it,) and that any scheme of instruction not framed in connexion with the 
Church of England would be dangerous and irreligious. And this monstrous 
pretence was not put forward by political clergymen and pamphileteering 
Bishops—a kind of gentry to whom a wide latitude is always conceded ; it was 
seen ashamed of it—by persons holding 
Mark, now, 
the consequences of false dealing! These party-leaders have not only deprived 
the poor of appropriate and religious training for the time, but they have so 
entangled the whole subject with delusion—they have given so much colour and 
authority to the prejudices of the weak and to the pretensions of the intolerant 
—that they have themselves discovered that the adoption of any rational, com- 
prehensive system of popular education in this country, is almost impossible. 
The pcisoned chalice Las come back to their own lips with a vengeance. Look 
at the project of last eession! The Prime Minister of England is not himself a 
bigot—bas no wish, I sincerely believe, to trample on the conscientious con~ 
victions of his countrymen; nor were the educational clauses of the Factory 
Bill brought forward entirely in that spirit of proud intolerance which dictated 
the overthrow of the Education Bill of Lord John Russell: but the Ministers, 
hampered by their professions and intrigues in opposition, were forced to truckle 
to the party whose absurd pretensions they had so recently sanctioned and pro- 
Accordingly, their measure was a strange compound of discordant 
ingredients. It was not all bad; it wandered in a zigzag course between right 
and wrong, But it was a measure which no honest advocate of national 
education could approve: and, as the friend of rel'gious liberty—as the advocate 
of instruction for all my countrymen—I sincerely rejoiced thit it was defeated 
by the Dissenting communities of England. Sir James Graham, on withdraw- 
ing the bill, expressed himself very despondingly as to the possibility of 
carrying in future any measure of the kind, in consequence of the uncon- 
ciliatory spirit of different parties in the country. He complained of the 
violence with which his project had been assailed on both sides. Ah, gentle- 
men, those who have been most active to stir the waters of strife are not the 
most entitled to complain of their bitterness: but no doubt that they are 
distasteful enoungh—no doubt, urgently as we need some system of general 
instruction, any attempt to establish one now will have extreme difficulties to 
Before, however, any Minister in this country can be justified in 
renouncing it as impracticable, he is bound at least to try what could be done 
by resting it on just and liberal principles: he should try the effect of honesty.” 

Mr. Hutt adduced evidence to prove how feasible is ‘‘a Scriptural 
din subordination to the dogmas of any particular 





advanced by men who ought to hav 








moted. 


encounter. 


“It has in most parts of Europe, and everywhere with remark- 
able success. 1n speak from personal observation of its admirable results in 
the extensive dominions of the Protestant and religious King of Prussia. The 
rof France, M. Guizot, also a Protestant, had the glory 
of applying it to his native country in 1833, when Minister for Public Instruc- 
tion; and I ain sure that of all the acts of the public life of that eminent man, 
there is nothing from the contemplation of which, in the evening of his days, 
he will derive more real and substantial satisfaction, than the part he then took 
in enlightening the minds of his countrymen. Let me read to you the re- 
markable passage with which M. Guizot concluded his report to the King, on 
this plan of general instruction. ‘This measure of perfect tolerance,’ says the 
French Minister, ‘appears to us comformable to the true spirit of religion, 
favourable to the public peace, and worthy of the intelligence of our age and 
the munificence of a great nation.’ Who does not wish that this sentence had 
been applied to the establishment in England of a system of national educa- 
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tion? It may be said, this system may succeed very well in Germany, and 
France, and America, but it is not suited to the British dominions. Now, it 
has been tried in the British dominions—in every part of the British domi- 
nions except this island, and with results which have surpassed the expec- 
tations of its best friends. It has been tried in Australia, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the Established clergy ; and General Sir Richard Bourke, under whose 
enlightened wisdom it was temperately but firmly carried into execution in 
New South Wales, must contemplate the success of its operation with the 
most enviable satisfaction. It has been tried in India—in Calcutta. An 
officer of the name of Martin, who had risen from the position of a private 
soldier to the rank of a Major-General in the British Army, left, on his death, 
the whole of his property (which was very considerable) towards the endow- 
ment of a public school. “It was the wish of the Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. Wil- 
son, to found this school on the express doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of England; but, finding such was not the design of the founder, that truly 
excellent and Christian Bishop applied himself, in the spirit of that charity 
which hopeth all things and believeth all things, to ordain the establishment so 
that while it afforded sound practical and Scriptural education to all sects of 
Christians, it should offer no offence to the opinions of any. But the system 
has been tried nearer home: it has been tried in Ireland—and on the subject 
of its effects in Ireland I have a witness without exception, in the person of 
my friend Mr. Robert Ingham, the late Member for South Shields, who a short 
time ago made a tour in that country, and paid the greatest attention to this 
subject; [and whose mind, Mr. Hutt implies, was likely to have been biased 
against the system.] He was so impressed with its singular merit, that on his 
return home he gave a public lecture at Newcastle for the purpose of explain- 
ing and enforcing it. His lecture was full of the highest interest and instruc- 
tion. Now, can the spirit of controversy itself hope to maintain that this 
system, which has been tried so often and in such various places—at home and 
abroad, in foreign states and the British dominions—and which has been pro- 
ductive of good wherever it has been tried—would be productive of evil if ap- 
plied to England.” 

Answering affirmatively the question whether children of different 
persuasions should be mixed in the same school, Mr. Hutt came to his 
peroration— 

“It is desirable, (says M. Guizot, with his usual wislom)—it is desirable 
that children, whose parents do not profess the same religious opinions, should 
early contract, by frequenting the same school, those habits of natural good- 
will and tolerance which grow into sentiments of justice and union when they 
become fellow-citizens. ‘The strife and struggle of the world, do what we will, 
must always give rise to differences and dissensions enough. Let us not pro- 
mote and augment them—let us not embitter the conflict when come it must— 
by artificial distinctions and divisions in the education of the young. Depend 
upon it, that every thing which tends to unite us, whom all evil passions tend 
to separate, in affectionate good-will towards each other, is a great advantage— 
is a great blessing: but it is to little purpose that we inculcate fellowship and 
union to persons of mature years, if we insist on teaching children severance, 
and alienation, and distrust. I think it cannot be denied that there is an uao- 
paralleled array of evidence, of authority, of reason, and of experience, in favour 
of the system of education which I bave been advocating. If Sir James Gra- 
ham will reject it for the offensive project of ambitious Churchmen, he has no 
right to complain that he cannot secure for himself the public support. He is 
too wise to be anticipating a millennium of Church domination. Let him, then, 
take heed to what he is now doing. If that Minister’s name should stand as a 


blot on the annals of his country who would sternly refuse all education to the | 


| plied. 


poor, a darker and more indelible reproach must be his portion, who, by offer- 
ing education to the poor on terms on which they cannot accept it, adds insult 
and cruelty to refusal.” 


At Fishguard, in Pembrokeshire, William Owen, a personator of 
“ Rebecca,” and twenty-five other rioters, have been committed for 
trial, for destroying toll-houses at Fishguard and Parkymorfa, on the 
11th September last. ‘There was a good deal of excitement in the town 
during the investigation: it was necessary to guard the prisoners with a 
party of Marines; the inn where the Magistrates sat was guarded ; 
and a special guard was also set over a man and his wife who had given 
information which led to the detection and identification of the rioters. 
All the prisoners were admitted to bail. 

A large mass of earth and chalk fell into the sea at Kemp Town, 
Brighton, on Wednesday morning. ‘wo men and a boy had just come 
to the edge of the cliff, to look at the sea, and they were carried down 
with the falling mass. One man was buried in it, and was dead before 
he could be extricated. The other two were only slightly burt; but 
they were in danger from a high tide, which isolated the part of the 
beach. One of the Coast Guard fortunately saw them, and they were 
drawn up by means of a “cliff-crane.” 


IRELAND. 

The State trials drag their slow length along. At the end of last 
week, Dublin was full of ramours—such as that the Attorney-General 
was ill, and that there had been some new “ blunder” in the filling-in 
of the demurrer to the plea of abatement. However, on Monday, 
the Attorney-General appeared in Court; and when the Clerk to the 
Crown stated that rejoinders to the demurrer to the plea had been 
handed in by the attornies for the defendants, the Attorney-General 
said that the rejoinders should have been put in by the defendants in 
person. But he did not want to put any of the parties to inconveni- 
ence; he would take it as ifthey had done so, and the omission might 
be repaired next day. He moved also that the argument on the de- 
murrer be taken the following morning. Mr. Ford, one of the attor- 
nies for the defendants, said that, according to a rule of Court made in 
November 1842, an argument on demurrer must be taken in the follow- 
ing term. It was objected that that rule applied to proceedings in quo 
warranto. Mr. Ford then pleaded for one day to prepare the briefs; 
but the Court decided that the argument should be taken on Tuesday. 

On Tuesday, the Court was crowded: many distinguished strangers, 
among whom was Lord Ingestre, were accommodated with seats; 
several ladies were allowed to sit in the Jury-box; and Mr. Jones, a 
sculptor, was permitted to come within the bar, and was busy in sketch- 
ing the scene. The Attorney-General exacted the due observance of 
form, and the nine defendants personally handed in their rejoinders to 
the demurrer. 

Mr. Smith then proceeded with the argument against the plea of 
abatement. The tenour of the plea was, that the indictment was 
found on the evidence of four witnesses not sworn in open court, 
according to the provisions of the 56th George III. ¢. 87; and the 
question raised was, whether the Istand 2d Victoria extended to Dublin. 
[ This act dispensed with the swearing in open court, as productive of 
hindrance ; and directed that the oath should be administered to witnesses 








| and again, “loquendum est ut vulgus.” 





ie 
before the Grand Jury, by the Clerk of the Crown at Assizes ang 
the Clerk of the Peace at Sessions.] He contended that it did app} 
Such was the construction put upon it by all the Judges—expressly by 
Chief Baron Woulfe and Chief Justice Doherty. The practice of 
swearing the witnesses before the Grand Jury had been uniform. 
sentence of death had been pronounced and carried into execution. 
hundreds of persons were now undergoing sentence of transportation 
pronounced under that construction of the act. In the law of England 
the practice had been similar. ‘The odject of the 56th George IIL. was. 
not to define the place of swearing, but to alter the preéxisting practice 
on the part of Grand Juries, of finding bills upon sworn informations 
and not upon vivd voce evidence; and that act was general, referring to 
every Grand Jury in Ireland. The object of the Ist and 2d Victoria 
was evidently to meet the inconveniences arising from the Swearing 
witnesses in open court; inconveniences felt at every court of Oyer and 
Terminer, and in none more than in the Court of Queen’s Bench. But 
it was altogether a mistake to suppose that the Court of Queen’s Bench 
was not a Court of Assize: the Attorney-General cited several authori- 
ties to show that it had been deemed so, and that the Clerk of the 
Crown was authorized to act as Clerk of Assize. He took some 
exception to the form in which the rejoinders had been drawn up; and 
especially to their not stating the names of the witnesses in question, or 
stating that their names were unknown. 

Sir Colman O’Loghlen, who led on the other side, contended that 
though practice might be a good guide in matters of detail, on great 
points of law it was not allowed to govern: Lord Kenyon reprobated 
the maxim “communis error facit jus.” ‘The Attorney-General, said 
Sir Colman, “had quoted some authorities, not many,” to show that 
the practice of swearing in open court was not necessary; but he would 
have found many more the other way—which Sir Colman cited. He 
denied that the word “assize” meant the Queen’s Bench: Blackstone 
and several authorities, which he named, were against that acceptation; 
further, Coke and others laid it down that the words of statutes were 
to be taken in the ordinary seuse, as the “jus et norma loquendi”— 
Thus, the Queen’s Bench was 
not a Court of Assize at common law: that it was not so at statute law 
was proved by the fact that an act of the 9th William IIL. ¢. 9, “for 
the better suppression of Tories, robbers, and Rapparees,” which enabled 
persons suffering damage to sue such offenders at Courts of Assize, was 
held not to include the Court of Queen’s Bench; and the 6th and 7th 
William IV. specially provided that in a particular case the Court should 
be entitled to act as a Court of Assize; thus clearly establishing the 
distinction. Indeed, the very act under consideration, the Ist and 2d 
Victoria, could not be meant to include the Court of Queen’s Bench; 
for it did not give the modus operandi of the Court, though it specifically 
mentioned the Clerk of Assize and so forth. If the Judges should de- 
cide that this was a casus omissus, he was sure that the Attorney-Gene- 
ral would be happy to introduce a bill into Parliament next se:sion to 
remedy it. 

Mr. Moore followed on the same side; and the Solicitor-General re- 
The Court then adjourned. 

The Court pronounced judgment on Wednesday. Chief Justice 
Pennefather declared the opinion of all the Judges, that the construction 
hitherto put upon the Ist and 2d Victoria was the right and true one; a 
statement which produced a marked “sensation” in court. He went 
on to say, that he could not but feel satisfaction at the thought that most 
disastrous consequences, which must have followed from an opposite 
decisicn—invalidating so many past proceedings—had been avoided by 
that conclusion, He gave reasons for his judgment; beginning with 
the express opinion of Chicf Baron Woulfe and Chief Justice Doherty 
at the first operation of the act, followed up by uniform practice, and 
fortified by the concurrence of all the Judges. He administered a mild 
rebuke to Sir Colman O’Loghlen, for the unceremonious manner in 
which he took upon himself to say that all the Judges who had declared 
against him had fallen into a commonerror! After citing several legal 
authorities in support of his view, the Chief Justice said, that in con- 
struing the act it must be taken as a whole—including in the consider- 
ation the preamble, and even the title. It was called for to remedy an 
inconvenience which existed all over the country—as much in Dublin 
as elsewhere; and was intended (in the words of the act) to apply “in 
all cases where bills of indictment are to be laid before Grand Juries in 
Ireland for their consideration.” Had it been necessary to consider the 
objection to the plea in point of form, he should have pronounced the 
plea bad. In this judgment Mr. Justice Crampton expressed his con- 
currence. Mr. Justice Perrin stated reasons for concurring; and in 
doing so put one point more clearly than the Chief Justice seems to 
have done. The act in qucstion was defective, in so far as it specified 
Clerks of Assize and of the Peace but did not specify the Clerk of the 
Crown in the Queen’s Bench: but it applied to every bill of indict- 
ment sent up toa Grand Jury; it authorized the foreman to authen- 
ticate the jurat by his signature; and, though no express authority was 
given by the act to the Clerk of the Crown in the Queen’s Bench, no 
act of Parliament was necessary to enable the proper officer of the 
Court to do his duty—an order of his Court would be sufficient, without 
an act of Parliament. He did not say that the Queen’s Bench was in- 
cluded in the word “ Assize” ; he should be sorry to use such a subtlety 
as that; and the Court itself had formerly given a distinct decision on 
that very point. Mr. Justice Burton also concurred. 

The Attorney-General then called for a judgment of respondeas ouster. 
That entered, he called upon the defendants to plead instanter. Mr. 
Hatchell contended on their part, that they were entitled to a four-days 
rule to plead. Mr. Brewster insisted that they could not be entitled to 
four days over and above the four days allowed by law: they had 
already had a fortnight. The Chief Justice regarded the application 
as one made to the discretion of the Court; and as no reason had been 
shown why the justice of the country should be delayed, it coald not be 
complied with. The defendants must plead at once. 

In a few minutes they appeared, and handed in pleas of ‘“ Not 
Guilty ” to the indictment. 

The Attorney-General stated that he intended to move, on Friday, 
that there be a trial at bar, and to ask the Court to fix a day in the 
sittings after term. It is said that the defendants intend to ask for a 
postponement of the trial till next term, on account of the immense 
extent of the indictment, aud the difficulty of arranging the evidence 
to meet it. 
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The effort of the Repealers to procure a thorough revision of the 
Jury-list is said to have recoiled on themselves ; for the result is to 
Jeave a majority of thirty Conservatives to one of the opposite party, 
Repealers and Whigs. 


The “O'Connell Compensation,” vulgarly called “rent,” was col- 
lected in the churches and chapels on Sunday the 19th. The produce, 
so far as known, is immense—about three times the average : in the 
Dublin district it amounted to more than 4,000/, 


The usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association was held on 
Monday. Mr. O'Connell began the proceedings by saying, that not a 
moment should be lost before they expressed their veneration for the 
Right Reverend the Catholic Prelates of Ireland. He read the resolutions 
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recently passed by the Archbishops and Bishops repudiating a State | 


provision, and proceeded to eulogize the hierarchy — 

This was emphatically the period for the Roman Catholic Bishops to speak 
out. They had done so manfully. The thing that people refused least was 
monied provision for their wants; but their Prelates would have none of it. 
(Cheers. ) What had religion to do with the mammon of the world? what 
connexion had been discovered with it and the Bishops and Fathers of the 
Church of old? Yes; there had been the connexion of antagonism. 
Their Prelates were too much devoted to the altar they served, and regarded 
too much the purity of thcir robes, to accept the paltry pay of any Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.) Mr. O'Connell went on to say that these resolutions 
were of no recent growth, but that some of them were of the date of 1837, 
when the Whigs were in power. However, as authentic information existed 
that some such attempt would be made as that repudiated, (for the Tory press 
were rather free in their statements on the subject,) the Prelates were right in 
reiterating them. 
ligion, but we want them not to preach rebellion.” 
sneered at him for saying that 600,000/. would be too little, and that it 
should be a million, and said, “ Well, let it be a million.” 
laughter.) Thus, a million of pounds sterling was held out to the Catholic 
clergy, and they refusedit. 'Vhe Tories said to them, “ Here’s a million for 

ou—you are preachers of rebellion: had you been quiet loyal men, we 
should never have thought of paying you.” ‘That was the way to make rebels. 
(Cheers and laughter.) ‘“ As long as you are good, you shall have nothing; 
become rebels, and you shall have a large income.” (Laughter.) Lord 
Castlereagh had tamed the Presbyterians by the regium donum. ow quiet 
they were! 

Mr. O'Connell moved the following resolutions, which were caried 
by acclamation— 

“ Resolved—That we, the Catholic members of the Loyal National Repeal 
Association, have read with the profoundest respect and the most dutiful ac- 
quiescence, the resolutions adopted at the meeting of our venerated Archbi- 
shops and Bishops, the sacred ana venerated hierarchy of the Catholic church 
in Ireland. These Most Reverend and Very Reverend Prelates possess our 
entire veneration, respect, and Chris‘ian submission to their Apostolic autho- 
rity. 
cf That the Catholic laity of Ireland hold in the utmost abhorrence any 
attempt to influence our venerated clergy by tendering to them the filthy mam- 
mon of this world. ‘That laity will universally support and uphold them in 
their rejection of any species of State provision ; firmly convinced as they are 
that the control of the Church by the State is calculated only to degrade and 
contaminate the sacred offices of religion, to diminish the utility of the clergy, 
and to introduce hirelings into the place of the sainted pastors of faithful 


ocks. 

“That the Catholic laity of Ireland, who never deserted their venerated 
clergy even in the midst of pains, penalties, confiscations, and death, gratefully 
ackuowledge that their clergy (although against them persecutions most velie- 
mently raged) never deserted their faithful followers; and they are convinced 
that all the bribes of England could not purchase off one single Catholic 
clergyman from the people throughout this entire isle.” 

Dr. Gray proposed a resolution on behalf of the Protestant members 
of the Association, expressing their approbation of the conduct of the 

Roman Catholic hierarchy with regard to a State provision: he felt 
degraded as a Protestant that he could not express himself in the same 
terms of his own clergy. ‘This resolution also was carried by accla- 
mation. 

Mr. Gordon took occasion to express dissent from some of the views 
with regard to a State provision for the Roman Catholic clergy; but 
he approved of glebe-endowments. Mr. O'Connell also coincided in 
thinking that the Roman Catholic clergy should have glebes, to be 
passed from one to the other; but he did not wish Protestants to pay 
for them. 

Mr. Dunn having postponed a motion of thanks to Mr. John O'Con- 
nell for having exposed the financial injuries of Ireland, (the gentle- 
man who was to have seconded it being absent,) Mr. Hume gave 
notice of an amendment, to the effect that some eminent artist should 
be engaged to execute a statue of “the Young Liberator.” Mr. John 
O'Connell begged his kind friends not to press the matter until he was 
more deserving of it: he should be ashamed to look a statue in the face. 

Mr. O'Connell moved an address in answer to Mr. Joseph Sturge’s 
last letter. Mr. Sturge had asked, who was to advise the Queen in the 
exercise of her prerogative of calling a Parliament? Mr. O’Conuell’s 
address is no reply: it amounts to a declaration that the control of the 
Irish Parliament over the Executive should only be exercised within 
Treland,—not extending to foreign treaties, colonies, or to the other 
parts of the United Kingdom; though the Irish Parliament would be 
able to negative foreign treaties so far as they applied to Ireland. 
Ministers would still be chosen by the British Parliament. [The 
question was—who was to advise Queen Victoria to summon an Irish 
Parliament in College Green? Must the British Ministers advise her ? 
must she have separate Ministers for Ireland? or must she act without 
advice? And who is to advise her to begin to have separate Ministers 
In Ireland? The English has checkmated the Irish constitution- 
monger. ] 

The Members for Waterford, Mr. Thomas Wyse and Sir Winston 
Barron, have been called upon by the Repeal Association of that city 
to become Repealers. Last week a meeting was heid at which the re- 
plies were read: both gentlemen referred to their formerly-expressed 
Opinions on the subject, and declined to enrol themselves in the Repeal 
Association, Their answers excited much displeasure. 

A meeting of the Repeal burgesses was held in the Tower Ward of 
Waterford, on the 15th, to promote the return of stanch Repealers at 
the coming municipal elections. The notable fact was the appearance 
of the Reverend Mr. Sheehan, who came there as a priest to protest 
against the exclusive nature of the meeting. The law had turned out 


That press said, “* We don’t want the priests to preach re- | 
(Cheers.) The Times | 


| against the Protestants. 


(Cheers.) | 
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the old Corporations because they were exclusive, and had invested 
every man with the right of voting: therefore had not the Anti-Repeal 
burgesses a right to be present? had not the Protestant burgesses 
such a right? He moved that the Aldermen of the Ward “ be requested 
to convene a meeting of all the burgesses of the said ward, without dis- 
tinction as to creed or political feeling.” He did not find a seconder! 
After some altereation, Mr. Sullivan moved an amendment, declaring it 
right to hold a preparatory meeting among the Repeal burgesses ; which 
was seconded by the Reverend Mr. Prendergast; and it seems to have 
been carried unanimously. 








Much alarm has been created thoughout a wide extent of country by 
the simultaneous lighting of signal or “ bale” fires on the nights of the 
16th and 18th instant. ‘The occasion of all this turmoil is said to have 
been Mr. O'Connell’s “ triumph ” in obtaining some delay of the trials, 
on the 15th. The fires were generally made with straw ; and the crowds 
usually collected around them uttered alarming shouts, and often threats 
Horns were blown in many instances, and 
sometimes Temperance bands contributed music: we even see mention 
that shots were fired. The Police interfered in some places, and seized 
some of the men about the fires: one, at Cahir, is said to have been the 
servant of the parish-priest. Such were the scenes witnessed in the 


| counties of Cavan, Cork, Limerick, Kerry, Kilkenny, King’s County, 


(Cheers and | 








Meath, Tipperary, Waterford, and Wexford. Some idea may be formed 
of the number of these signals visible in any one district, from the fact 
that in the line of view between Middleton and Cork a gentleman 
counted forty-five such fires! The details of the picture were not un- 
frequently alarming enough: a letter from Moyston, written on the 
17th, says— 

“Travelling last evening from Athlone to Bannagher, as soon as it grew 
dark, I saw the whole country lighted up in every direction with bale-fires. I 
passed close to two of those fires: one was on the top of an old castle, and was of 
straw; the other was a large bundle of blazing straw held upon a fork by a 
countryman, and a circle of men were sitting close by. I fancy many of the 
fires were of this kind, for I could perceive they were raised up and down. I 
observed a lantern tied up in a high tree near High Street Chapel. I also ob- 
served that ina moment the fires were extinguished, and blazed up simulta- 
neously after a pause of some minutes, I passed some groups of people who 
yelled most ferociously at the carriage. The Protestants of this district sat up, 
armed, awaiting their fate. Whether this is practising secret signals, by way 
of telegraph, concerted at the Grand Ribbon Lodge, and forwarded to the 
country lodges, thus directing the movements of the peasantry in the forthcoming 
rebellion—or whether it is meant to intimidate the Protestant inhabitants an 
urge them through fear to emigrate—or whether it is meant to frighten the 
Government—it is hard to guess. But these inferences are quite plain : it is of 
revolutionary tendency—it may be turned to the very worst of purposes—and 
it shows that the people are in expectation of some immediate movement, and 
that they are all organized and ready for it.” 

The Tipperary Constitution deprecates such tranquillity— 

“The fires and yells of last night reminded one more of a country of 
savages than of civilized human beings. We are told that the country never 
was more ‘tranquil’ than at the present period: but, we should ask, can that 
country be styled tranquil, where such fearful excitement prevails—where such 
demonstrations as that of last night are of frequent occurrence—and where an 
impatience on the part of the peasantry is daily evinced for an onslaught 
against the lives and properties of the gentry? We deny that such a country 
is tranquil. Were it so in reality, we would be second to none in our anxiety 
to announce it. Men of property are denounced and held up to public odium 
for living out of the country: but can they be blamed, when such a frightful 
state of things exists?” 

In the neighbourhood of Cork, the Police visited six places where 
fires had been seen; but “they found only embers and a few straws: 
every thing was quiet, the houses closed, and the people apparently in 
bed.” 

Miss Vereker, the sister of Mr. Waller, whose family were so bru- 
tally attacked at Finnoe last week, died at an early hour on Tuesday 
morning. The other sufferers are doing better than could have been 
expected. 

A letter written at Limerick on the 17th ins‘ant mention; a straige 
circumstance connected with the attack— 

“It was reported ten days before he really was attacked, that it had taken 
jlace. Iwas at Shinrone on Saturday week, a fortnight tomorrow, where I 
heard that Mr. Waller had been attacked, when he and his family were at 
dinner; and the report went on to say, that when the men fired at Mr. Waller, 
his servant rushed at him (the man that fired) with a carving-knife in his hand, 
and secured him. ‘The cause alleged for the attack was revenge of a servant 
who had been dismissed. I was afterwards, on Monday week, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Finnoe, and heard that the report was false ; but I think it proves 
that the attack was planned, and even the very time it was to take place, 
and also that it was well known through the country.” 

Louth county has been the scene of a bad murder. Oa the night of 
the Ist instant, a body of men broke into the house of Nicholas Byrne, 
at Toorus, after the family had gone to bed. Byrne and his son got up 
to defend themselves : Byrne was knocked down by the blow ofa stick, 
a man at the same time attempting to stab him with a knife. Byrne’s 
skull was fractured, and he died on the 11th instant. Oa the l4th, a 
Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of “ Wilful Murder” against one 
Hinchy and two other men whose names are suppressed. 

Apropos to some considerations respecting the Land-Occupation 
Commission, the Morning Chronicle extracts from the report of a Par- 
liamentary Committee in 1830, a case in which judicious benevolence 
on the part of Lord Headley, as a landlord, converted a population of 
outlaws into a comfortable, peaceable, intelligent, and moral tenantry. 
The estate which was the scene of that miracle is in the barony of 
Iveragh, and in the county of Kerry— i 

“ The estate consists of about 15,000 English acres, and is situated in a very 
mountainous district; by the sea-side. In 1807, the population was extremely 
wild and savage; and the district was an asylum for all the robbers, murderers, 
and other felons of the whole county. No criminal was ever carried out of it 
for punishment ; and it was impervious to the King’s authority, even though 
backed by a military force. No taxes were paid. The only occupation of 
the inhabitants was that of plundering the wrecks which were cast upon the 
shore. ‘Their habitations were even below the general misery of Irish cabins. 
The few cattle which they possessed—at the rate of one small cow to every 
twelve acres—were so effectually starved, that it often happened, after they 
had laid down, that they were through weakness unable to rise. They pos- 
sessed not even a single cart of any sort, nor one road which could be traversed 
by a wheel-carriage. Their clothes were of the most ragged character; aud 
their time was spent in the perpetual commission of assaults, amounting to 
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A greater congeries of miseries it would seem to be 


almost a permanent riot. 
Such was the hideous condition of this 


impossible for humanity to endure. 
people in 1807. 

“Tn 1830 the same population were well clothed, extremely industrious, and 
orderly ; attending chapel twice a day; and as neat and well-conducted as the 
population of any village in England. They had reclaimed 2,000 acres of land. 
During the scarcity of 1821, they had a suflicient surplus produce to supply 
the rest of the adjoining country with food. They had taken in 500 acres from 
the sea by building a wall a mile long, making the estate of the landlord by 
many thousands of pounds more valuable than before ; and for this work they 
received no wages, not even ticiv diet. The value of the work, estimated at 
10d. a day, was merely carticd to their credit against an arrear of 4,000/, 
which they had incurred in consequence of the high rents to which they were 
subject. They had made plantations of the most flourishing description, built 
excellent houses, as neat as any in England, filled their farms with a superior 
stock of cattle, and improved their agriculture iv such a manner as to produce 
a most extraordinary contrast between the past and present condition of the 
country. The extension of education had advanced along with that of religion, 
morality, and personal comfort. The population was in 1807 all Catholic. 
There were in 1830 several Protestants. There are, however, no religious 
differences, and a violation of the law by the native population is absolutely 
unknown. Such is the account given of this estate by Lord Headley’s agent, 
a gentleman who then resided in the middle of London, and who occupied a 
large quantity of land in Essex at the time. 

“ The reader will, of course, be anxious to learn by what enormous expendi 
ture of capital upon the part of the landlord, were produced cousequences of 
such important private and public advantage. The agent informs us that the 
means employed in effecting this wonderful transformation were an attention to 
the character of the people, aud a constant desire to make it available for the 
improvement of the lands as well as of the condition of the population itself. 
Whenever any particular degree of skill, industry, frugality, or good conduct 
appeared, ‘it was encouraged by some /ittle emolument, atteution, or allowance. 

he first thing done was to allow the people out of their rents half the value of 
_ real improvements which they made; although, as the rents were very con- 
stderably higher than COULD HAVE BEEN PAID, the allowance was rather 
nominal than real. It had, however, the real effect of improving the estate.’ 
‘When the Whiteboy disturbances extended to the neighbourhood of the 
district in question, the inhabitants held a meeting, and passed resolutions in 
a “style rather of superiority,” disavowing any participation in the feelings of 
the insurgents, and assigning as a reason for their disavowal, the attention which 
had been for so many years paid on the part of the landlordto their improvement.’ 





teen te tec eer eliiecestivchantnlssnibasntiis ‘emma 


“This account, which we present in almost the very words of Lord Headley’s | 


agent, includes all the philosophy which it will ever be necessary to apply to 
the improvement of the Irish peasant.” 


SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Duncan M'‘Neill, Lord Advocate of Scotland, has bcen elected 
Dean of the Faculty, by a large majority. This is said to be the only 
instance of such an honour having been conferred on a Lord Advocate 
since the time of Lord Melville. 

We understand that the Senate of King’s College and University, 
Aberdeen, on Saturday last, by the casting-vote of Principal Jack, 
approved generally of the resolutions of the Senate of the University of 
Glasgow relative to the abrogation of religious tests in the Scottish 
Universities.— Glasgow Guardian. 

We are happy to understand that a correspondence has lately taken 
place between the Duke of Sutherland and Dr. M‘Farian of Greenock, 
which has issued in his Grace promising to give favourable considera- 
tion to applications for sites for churches and manses to the Free Chureh 
ministers in Sutherland. It is expected that, with the Duke’s leave, the 
correspondence will be published in a few days.—Greenock Advertizer, 
Nov. 21. 

At a meeting of Shareholders in the proposed Edinburgh and Berwick 
Railway, last week,—Sir James Forrest in the chair,—it was resolved 
that the Company be formally constituted, by the title of “the North 
British Railway Company,’ with a capital of 800,000/., in 25/. shares. 
The line is to join with others in England. 
remarked that, when it was completed, the traveller might pass from 
Edinburgh to Cologne in about thirty (?) hours, instead of being a week 
on the journey. 

The workiog-men of Edinburgh have begun a movement to establish 
baths on a grand scale for their own use. Lord Dunfermline patronizes 
the project. 

The Aberdeen Herald relates a story of mysterious death. 





Mr. John 


head, repaired with drunken noise and tumult to the Palace; insisteg 
upon seeing the Queen, and were severally presented by Narvaez 
many of them kissing the Royal hand. Disgust at the general coarse. 
ness of the mun was brought to a climax by this outrage. However, it 
appears that some offence had previously existed; for Narvaez was ab. 
sent, on the doubtful plea of illness, from a banquet which the Queen 
gave, on the 9th, to several Senators and Deputies. When he placed 
his resignation in the Queen’s hand, he attempted to speak to her againgt 
the Ministers; but, having already given him a very cold reception, 
she stopped him by saying, “ I wish to be left with my Ministers,” 

This resignation probably was the finishing-stroke to the fate of the 
Lopez Ministry, already dismayed at the difficulties which it would 
have had to encounter in the Cortes; and on the evening of the 15th, 
the Queen commissioned S. Olozaga to form a Cabinet: it was sup. 
posed that General Serrano would continue in office. Some kind of 
reconciliation had occurred between him and Narvaez; and it was sur. 
mised that Narvaez would withdraw his resignation. 

The Madrid papers contain the replies which Queen Isabella the 
Second made to the Deputations of the two Chambers, when they waited 
upon her on the 9th instant, to inform her that the Cortes had passed 
the law enacting her majority. Her answers are curious, as exhibiting 
how soon young persons in such stations, though of no apparent 
abilities, acquire the trick of royalty. Her Majesty comported herself 
with “singular self-possession and dignity of manners.” To the 
Senators she said— 

“ The sentiments expressed to me by the Senate are in perfect accord with 
the patriotism and prudence which preside at all its deliberations ; and the 
wishes it forms for the prosperity of Spain are also those of my heart. With 
your assistance, and by always conforming to the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution of 1837, 1 will endeavour to realize the hopes which the Spanish 
nation rests on my reign.” 

To the Deputies— 

“T feel the most lively satisfaction at seeing, for the first time, the Deputies 
of the nation assembled round my throne; and I receive with gratitude the 
sentiments which are expressed in their name. Tomorrow I will take the oath 
to the Constitution. By its faithful observance, and with the assistance of the 
Cortes, which I shall always respect, for the sake of insuring the stability of 
the government and the tranquillity of the country, I will promote the happi- 
ness of the Spanish nation, which has made so many sacrifices for the defence 
of my constitutional throne.” 

The Commandant Baseti died of the wounds which he received in the 


| attempted assassination of Narvaez, on the 6th. 


From the provinces, the intelligence is of no new character. Galicia 
was pacified. Barcelona had begun to capitulate; but, learning from 
Ametler that he could hold the fortress of San Fernando “for a year,” 
the Juuta renewed hostilities. 

The Paris Commerce describes the miserable situation of a number of 
French who have settled at Barcelonetta, or have retired thither from 
Barcelona— 

“If the generosity of the French Government had not come to the assist- 
ance of the colony, hundreds of families would actually have died of hunger; 
and there are still many sufferings which cannot be relieved. A large number 
of good workmen, who earned six, eight, and ten francs a day, have not the 
means of procuring a bed, or of covering themselves. They are reduced to 
make their wives and children sleep on mats. ‘They have not all been able to 
remain on board the French ships-of-war or hired vessels. Those who have 
landed, owing to sea-sickness or other causes, receive rations ashore. The 
Consul of France is endeavouring to procure them straw beds. Madame de 
Lesseps, and Madame Weshynthius, the wife of the Swedish Cousul, are making 
clothes for the new-born children. Such distress is a melancholy sight, and 


| charity is unable to relieve it completely.” 


Mr. William Chambers | 


Ivaty.—Letters from Leghorn, of the 11th instant, say that the 
people of Naples were in great excitement, expecting some sudden 
movement; aud that the insurgents in the Papal States were not en- 
tirely dispersed. 


The melodrama of real life has not yet departed! A letter from 


Palermo, dated the 28th October, narrates an incident quite suited to the 


Still, who had been master and part owner of a coasting-vessel, had | 


fallen into indigent circumstances; and he lived in a house with no one 
but an elderly woman, who cooked his food. About six weeks ago, 
he told the woman that he must leave town for a short time: next 


| convent near Palermo, and asked hospitality for the night. The 


day he did not make his appearance ; and as his room was locked, she | 


supposed that he had gone without taking leave. The period fixed for 
his absence expired, and he did not come. She grew uneasy. At length, 
within these few days, she persuaded some neighbours to break open 
the locked door; and then the body of Mr. Still was discovered re- 
clining on a chair by the bedside, much decayed. The death is con- 
jectured to have been caused by apoplexy, or want of sufficient food. 





PForeiqn and Colonial. 

Spain.—There has beea a “ Ministerial crisis” in Spain. After 
the ceremony which gave a Parliamentary confirmation to the Queen’s 
majority, S. Lopez and his Cabinet somewhat ostentatiously tendered 
their resignation, on the ground that their appointment had hitherto 
been only provisional. They were requested by the Queen to retain 
their places; but it was understood that S. Lopez would ultimately 
retire. 

At this point, another resignation excited a good deal of speculation. 
On the 14th instant, General Narvaez resigned his office as Captain- 
General of New Castile. Various causes were assigned,—his offence at 
the want of zeal exhibited by Ministers in prosecuting the assassins 
who attempted his life; want of sympathy for the same outrage on the 
part of the Ayuntamiento of Madrid; jealousy of General Serrano; 
and, with most likelihood, offence at some censure which he had in- 
eurred for a singular breach of decorum. All the officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the garrison of Madrid were treated, on the 
12th, to a dinner, in the different eating-houses of the capital, at the 
expense of the Queen; and in the evening they assembled, to the num- 
ber of seven hundred, in a large saloon, where General Narvaez, who 
presided, treated them with coffee. ‘They then, with Narvaez at their 


stage— 

** Towards the end of February last, a galley-slave, named Gianni Coltroni, 
escaped from the fortress of Augusta, and placed himself at the head of a 
numerous banditti. Those malefactors mercilessly robbed all travellers who 
journeyed without an escort between Palermo and Carini. The Government 
sent troops in pursuit of them; but all the marches and countermarches of the 
latter were unavailable; when, some evening last week, Coltroni and a few of 
his accomplices, disguised as friars, presenied themselves at the Franciscan 
good monks 
readily assented, and afforded them a frugal repast. Whilst they were at table, 
the Prior of the convent entered the refectory, and was instantly struck with 
the resemblance of the principal friar with the description of Coltroni pub- 
lished by the authorities. So convinced was he of his identity, that he des- 
patched one of the monks to Palermo to give notice to the police; who im- 
mediately despatched a detachment of troops to surround the convent. But 
one of the stores of the convent, containing corn, flour, dry fruits, wood, and 
other provisions, having taken fire, Coltroni and his followers profited by the 
confusion that ensued to effect their escape. The next day, the monk who had 
gone to town to apprize the police was found strangled near the convent, with 
apiece of paper fixed to his neck, with these words—‘ Recompense of the traitor.’ ” 


France.—lt is said that the Government are uneasy at the Duke of 
Bordeaux’s visit to England; and some colour is given to the report by 
a statement in the Zimes, that Prince Polignac, who had come with four 
children to spend the winter at Paris, had been ordered by the Police, on 
Monday, to quit it in forty-eight hours. Marshal Sebastiani, who is 
connected with the Prince by marriage, is said to have gone to St. 
Cloud to procure the King’s authority for withdrawing the order— 

“ The King positively refused. The Marshal said, ‘ Your Majesty is aware 
that I would not make a request compliance with which would be in the 
slightest degree dangerous for your royal person or the State. I will be bail 
for the Prince,’ added he in conclusion. The King was still unmoved; but 
after some time he said, ‘If the Prince will write to me ’—‘ I would not allow 
him to do so,’ said Sebastiani. ‘Why, Peyronnet wrote to me.’ ‘M. Pey- 
ronnet is at liberty to do what he pleases,’ said the Marshal; ‘ but if Prince 
Polignac follow his example in that respect, he will cease to be entitled to my 
esteem. The Priace has not come here to conspire ; conspirators do not move 
about with a train of four children.’ The only concession he obtained was, 
however, an extension of the time to Saturday ; when Prince Polignac will quit 
Paris, protesting against his forced exile; for inflicting which upon him there 
is, in fact, no legal ground, the amnesty having been full and plenary that 
restored him to civil rights.”’ 

A Royal ordinance, recently issued, authorizes a credit of 990,000 
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franes for “ sudden and unforeseen services ” in Algeria; supposed to 
be an offer to deliver up Abd-el-Kader for a reward, . if 

It is amusing to see how, as the fortifications of Paris grow out of the 
ground, the horror of the Parisians at such an enthralment cf the city 
increases. ‘The odious character of the circumvallation was perceived 
in England when it was a mere project; but the French could then 
think of nothing but invasion from abroad and war with England; or, 
it might be guessed from their present expressions, they could not form 
any conception of the works until now that they see them bodily— 

« The Municipal Guard,” says La Réforme, “ have just taken possession of 
the small ‘ bastile 4 erected in 1843 on the site of the citadel demolished by our 
fathers in 1789. This edifice being no longer concealed by the planks which 
hitherto concealed it from the public view, the people may now judge how admi- 
rably it is fitted out to support a siege. The walls are magsy and well-built, 
and the loopholes are chefs d’euvres of the kind. The arch of the gateway, 
un : : 
representing muskets, pistols, cannons, poniards, s| 
boxes, shakos of the Municipal Guards, epaulets, uniforms, and drums; 
are even among the emblems cocked hats, like those worn by the Town-ser- 
geants. This arch is closed by a strong iron railing. Workmen are now oc- 
cupied in encircling the little ‘ bastile ’ with another railing nine fect high ; 
leaving between it and the edifice a space of ten or twelve fect to facilitate the 
movements of the Municipals.” 

The Réforme calls the attention of its readers to a plan proposed by 


sabres, swords, cartridge- 


der which two pieces of artillery may be planted, is adorned with sculptures | 


there | 


Clermont de Tonnerre, Minister of War to Charles the Teath, for | 


fortifying Paris against the citizens; which is said to have served as a 
model for the present plan of surrounding Paris with bastiles. 





Miscellaneous. 

An extra Gazette, issued on Saturday, contained the following notifi- 
cation, dated from Whitehall on that day— 

“The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, nominating 
and appointing William Earl of Devon, Sir Robert Alexander Ferguson, Bart., 
George Alexander Hamilton, Esq., Thomas Nicholas Redington, Esq., and John 
Wynne, Esq., her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring intv the state of the 
law and practice in respect to the occupation of Land in Ireland.” 

Tuesday’s Gazette announced several Colonial appointments. Dr. 
Spencer, Bishop of Newfoundland, is made Bishop of Jamaica. The 
Bahama Islands are constituted an Archdeaconry subordinate to the 
Bishopric of Jamaica ; and Dr. John M‘Cameron Trew is appointed 
the Archdeacon. Commander Edmund Norcott, R.N., is appointed 
Governor of the Gambia settlements; Commander Thomas Cooper 
Sherwin, R.N., Emigration Agent-General for British Guiana; and 
Mr. William Henry Butt, Rector of Malta University. 

Sir Augustus Wall Callcott, R.A., has been appointed Keeper of the 
Paintings in the National Gallery, in the room of the late Mr. Seguier; 


and Mr. Charles Locke Eustluke, R.A., has been appointed Curator of 


the Royal Pictures at Windsor Castle and the Royal Palaces. 


Munro passed through this town yesterday, on his way to visit his 
venerable father in Tain, previous to surrendering to take his trial at 
the forthcoming sessions of the Central Criminal Court, in reference to 
the late unfortunate duel with Colonel Fawcett. He arrived at Hull by 
one of the Hamburg steamers on Friday last.” 

The Morning Post relates an anecdote of the Duke of Wellington— 

“ A gentleman residing at Preston took upon himeelf last week to inform his 
Grace that a certain piece of land, formerly enjoyed by the writer’s family, was 
now in the possession of another party ; and, as the property had originally 
belonged to the Crown, he felt that he was only doing his duty in pointing out 
to the noble Duke how the Crown might gain repossession of it. ‘Che answer 
is laconic, and characteristic of this distinguished man : it rans thus—* London, 
Nov. 15, 1843. Tue Duke of Wellington has received Mr. ———’s letter of 
the Lith instant. Mr. ——— should put to counsel learned in the law the 
question (?] which he has asked [?] of the Duke of Wellington. The Duke 
is the Commander-in-chief of the Army, not a counsel learned in the law.’ ” 















The Farmer's Journal mentions a report, that ‘ Ministers are not 
indisposed to listen to suggestions on the subject of a total repeal or 
considerable reduction of the present oppressive and vexatious duty on 
malt.” 

By the reappearance of the Times, on Saturday, as an active advocate 
for further alteration of the Corn-laws, the Morning Post is provoked to 
one of its very fiercest attacks on Sir Robert Peel as the author of all 
the mischief. In September 1841, it says, the agricultural party every- 
where triumphed; and dJecause it was triumphant Sir Robert Peel be- 
came Prime Minister: he has ruled six-and-twenty months; and the 
result is, that the landed interest has greatly fallen from its high estate, 
and the opponents of the landed interest have greatly risen— 

* We tuke leave to say, that with such facts as these upon which to decide, 
it seems nothing short of mere fatuity to recommend that the landed interest 
should rely upon the policy of the present Government—unless that policy 
undergo a very marked change. Our powerful contemporary the Times now 
thunders for a fixed duty. It has been taunted with inconsistency on this 
account; but it answers, that it is perfectly consistent, its opinion having been 
for twenty years in favour of a fixed duty. We do not impugn this statement ; 


| let it be so. All that we claim to be noticed is, that whatever the opinion of 
| the Times may have been, it did not in September 1841 thunder for a fixed 


We are happy to state, that by a recent convention arrangements | 


between the Post-office of England and Holland have been established, 
which secure to both countries a liberal redaction of postage.— Times. 


It is reported in the City, that Lord Aberdeen has declined to enter 





into negotiations with Mr. Murphy, the Minister for Mexico, respect- 
ing the insult recently offered to the British flag; and that the Earl 
means to send out a new Minister, iu a frigate, to demand au apology. 
There was a misunderstandiag before that about the flag, respecting 
strong terms which Mr. Doyle, our Chargé d’ Affaires, had used in con- 
demning a breach of contract between Mexico and a British louse 
there, about some assignmeut of customs-duties in satisfaction of cer- 
tain pecuniary advances. 


The Duke of Bordeaux has taken for three months Sir John Shel- 


ley’s mansion in Belgrave Square ; and is expected to arrive there from 


the North on the 28th instant. 

The Viscount de Chateaubriand and his Secretary, the Marquis d’Es- 
penel, with the Viscount de Tocqueville, arrived in town on Thursday 
afternoon, and took up their abode for a time at the York Hotel in 
Albemarle Street. 

The Paris papers of Monday mention the arrival of Lord Brougham 
at the Chateau of Tholonet, on a visit to the Marquis of Gallifet. He 
was to proceed to his own seat of Cannes, there to remain two months. 

Hymen has seized on an another accomplished English singer: 
Clara Novello was married to Count Gigliucci, of Fermo in the Roman 
States, on Wednesday last; and the bride and bridegroom left Loudon 
for Paris and Naples immediately after the ceremony. With her name 
the lady has also relinquished a profession in which that naie is so dis- 
tinguished, 

Lieutenant Edward Waller Agar and Miss Dalzell, passengers in the 
Memnon steamer, which was wrecked near Cape Guardafui, arrived 
safely at Aden on the 9th September, with the remainder of the crew. 

The Times publishes a letter from Lieutenant Eyre, dated Meerut, 
18th September, to Dr. Wolff, offering to accompany the Doctor in 
search of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly ; the reports of whose 
death Mr, Eyre does not think trustworthy. 

The Delhi Gazette publishes a correspondence, repairing an injustice 
done to a meritorious officer now no more; which we would gladly 
transfer to our columns, but that its length utterly precludes the doing 
80. In her Journal of the Disasters in Afyhanistan, Lady Sale stated 
that “ Captain Grant, with cold caution, obstructed every enterprise, 
and threw all possible difficulties in the way.” This passage was re- 
ferred by Captain Patrick Grant, the brother of the officer in question, 
to Captain Johnson and Lieutenant Eyre. Captain Johnson gives most 
circumstantial evidence that Captain Grant braved danger while sutter- 
ing from painful wounds, and gave to General Elphinstone advice of an 
energetic kind, which was not followed. Lieutenant Eyre bears out 
that testimony, These letters having been transmitted to Lady Sale, 
With generous amplitude she deplores that she has erroneously cast an 
undeserved slur on Captain Grant's name; having in the first instance 
een misled, and having sent away her manuscript during her cap- 
tivity, unrevised. 


Lieutenant Munro, the antagonist of Colonel Fawcett in the fatal 


duty, as it does now. ‘The country appeared then to be utterly against a fixed 
duty. It was altogether for the landed interest, for protection, and for the 
sliding scale. It is not sonow. ‘The mercantile interest thinks now, as per- 
haps it thought then, (though it said nothing,) that a moderate fixed duty 
would be better than the sliding-scale; and the 7imes forbears not its thunder. 
If the landed interest were as strong as when it made Sir Robert Peel Prime 
Minister, it is probable that no such thunder would be heard. Why is not the 
landed interest now so strong as when it made Sir Robert Peel Prime Minis- 
ter? There’s the rub. It is a question which the members of the landed in- 
terest would do well very gravely to consider.” 

The Record asserts that an attempt made some time since to obtain a 
general concurrence of the Bench of Bishops in a condemnation of 
the “ Tracts for the Times” failed, through the instrumentality of the 
Bishop of Exeter. 





The Reverend Sydney Smith sends another letter on American “ in- 
debtedness” and “ repudiation ” to the Mourning Chronicle; which, if 
it does not advance the question, will at all events amuse the reader— 

“ Sir—Having been unwell for some days past, 1 have had no opportunity of 
paying my respects to General Duff Green; who, whatever be his other merits, 
has certainly not shown himself a Washington in defence of his country. The 
General demands, with a beautiful simplicity, ‘ WaHENCE THIS MORBID 
HATRED OF AMERICA?’ But this question, all-affecting as it is, is stolen 
from Pilpay’s Fables. ‘A fox,’ says Pilpay, ‘caught by the leg in a trap near 
the farm-yard, uttered the most ing cries of distress : forthwith all the birds 
of the yard gathered round him, and seemed to delight in his misfortune; hens 
chuckled, geese hissed, ducks quacked, and chanticleer with shrill cockadoodles 
rent the air. ‘“ Whence,” said the fox, stepping forward with infinite gravity, 
* whence this morbid hatred of the fox? What have [done? Whom have I 
injured? I am overwhelmed with astonishment at these symptoms of 
aversion.” “Ob, you old villain!” the poultry exclaimed, “where are our 









| ducklings? where are our goslings? did I not see you running away yesterday 


| with my mother in your mouth ? did you not eat upall my relations last week? 


| crippled in such a contest ? 


| infantry, regiments of heavy horse debtors, 


duel, is about to surrender to take his trial on the charge of murder, A | 


letter written at Inverness on the 18th instant says—‘ Lieutenant 


You ought to die the worst of deaths—to be pecked into a thousand pieces.”’ 


Now hence, General Green, comes the morbid hatred of America, as you term 
it. Because her conduct has been predatory ; because she has ruined so many 
helpless children, so many miserable women, so many aged men; because she 
has disturbed the order of the world, and rifled those sacred treasures which 
human virtue had hoarded for human misery. Why, is such hatred morbid? 
Why, is it not just, inevitable, innate? why, is it not disgraceful to want it? 
why, is it not honourable to feel it ? 

“Hate America!!! I have loved and honoured America all my life; and in 
the Edinburgh Review, aud at all opportunities which my trumpery sphere of 
action has afforded, I have never ceased to praise and defend the United States ; 
and to every American to whom I have had the good fortune to be introduced, 
I have proffered all the hospitality in my power. But [ cannot shut my eyes 
to enormous dishonesty ; nor, remembering their former state, can I restrain 
myself from calling ou them (though I copy Satan) to spring up from the 
gulf of infamy in which they are rolling— 

‘ Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen.’ 

“Tam astonished that the honest States of America do not draw a cordon 
sanitaire round their unpaying brethren; that the truly mercantile New 
Yorkers and the thoroughly honest people of Massachusetts do not, in their 
European visits, wear an uniform with ‘8. S.,or Solvent States,’ worked in gold 
letters upon the coat, and receipts in full of all demands tamboured on the 
Waistcoats, and * Our own property’ figured on their pantaloons. — 

‘“ But the General seems shocked that I should say the Americans cannot go 
to war without money : but what do I mean by war? Not irruptions into 
Canada—not the embodying of militia in Oregon ; but a long, tedious, maritime 
war, of four or five years’ duration. Is any man so foolish as to suppose that 
Rothschild has nothing to do with such wars as these? and thata bankrupt 
state, without the power of borrowing a shilling in the world, may not be 
We all know that the Americans can fight: 
nobody doubts their courage. I see now in my mind’s eye a whole army on 
the plains of Pennsylvania in battle-array ; immense corps of insolvent light 
‘ battalions of repudiators, brigades of 
bankrupts, with ‘Vivre sans payer, ou mourir ’ on their banners, and ‘Are alieno’ 
on their trumpets: all these desperate debtors would fight to the death for their 
country, and probably drive into the sea their invading creditors. _Of their 
courage, I repeat again, I have no doubt: I wish I had the same confidence in 
their wisdom. But I believe they will become intoxicated by the flattery of 
unprincipled orators; and instead of eatering with us into a noble competition 
in making calico, (the great object for which the Anglo-Saxon race appears to 
have been created, ) they will waste their happiness and their money (if they can 
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get any) in years of silly, bloody, foolish, and accursed war, to prove to the 
world that Perkins is a real fine gentleman, and that the carronades of the 
Washington steamer will carry farther than those of the Britisher Victoria, or 
the Robert Peel vessel of war. ; 

«JT am accused of applying theepithet ‘repudiation’ to States which have not 
repudiated. Perhaps so: but then these latter States have not paid. But 
what is the difference between a man who says, ‘1 don’t owe you any thing 
and will not pay you,’ and another who says, ‘1 do owe you a sum,’ and who» 
having admitted the debt, never pays it ? There seems in the first to be some 
slight colour of right ; but the second is broad, blazing, refulgent, meridian fraud. 

“It may be very true that rich and educated men in Pennsylvania wish to 
pay the debt ; and that the real objectors are the Dutch and German agricul- 
turists, who cannot be made to understand the effect of character upon clover. 
All this may be very true ; but it is a domestic quarrel. Their churchwardens 
of reputation must make a private rate of infamy for themselves—we have 
nothing to do with this rate. ‘he real quarrel is the Unpaid World versws the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

“ And now, dear Jonathan, let me beg of you to follow the advice of a real 

friend, who will say to yon what Wat ‘Tyler bad not the virtue to say, and 
what all speal:ers in the eleven recent Pennsylvanian elections have cautiously 
abstained from saying, ‘ Wake a great effort; book up at once and pay.’ You 
have no conception of the obloquy and contempt to which you are exposing 
yourselves all over Europe. Bull is naturally disposed to love you; but he 
loves nobody who docs not pay him. His imaginary paradise is some planct of 
punctual payment, where ready money prevails, and where debt and discount 
are unknown. As for me, as soon as I hear that the last farthing is paid to 
the last creditor, I will appear on my knees at the bar of the Pennsylvanian 
Senate, in the plumeopicean robe of American controversy. Exch conscript 
Jonathan shall trickle over me a few drops of tar, and help to decorate me with 
those penal plumes in which the vanquished reasoner of the ‘Transatlantic world 
does homage to the phygical superiority of his opponents. And now, having 
eased my soul of its indignation, and sold my stock at 40 per cent discount, L 
sulkily retire from the subject ; with a fixed intention of lending no more money 
to free and enlightened republics, but of employing my money henceforth in 
buying up Abyssinian Bonds, and purchasing into the Turkish Fours, or the 
Tunis Three-and-a-half per Cent Funds. Sypyey Smiru.” 





Why have the Emperors of Russia had as precarious a tenure of life 
and power as the tyrants of the East? ‘The question is answered by 
the tyranny which rivals that of the East: Russia as yet barely begins 
to emerge from its Middle Age. In a German paper, the well-known 
authoress Fanny ‘Tarnow describes the miserable fate of the Priuce 
Trubezkoi, extended by the Imperial wisdom to his wife and children— 

“The Prince was concerned in the conspiracy which took place immediately 
after the death of the Emperor Alexander, and was condemned to work for 
fifteen years in the lead-mines of the Ural Mountains, The Princess, who 
was nearly connected with some of the oldest families in Russia, accompanied 
him voluntarily into exile in the year 1826. In this terrible situation she bore 
him five children. In Siberia the children of a convict are also considered 
convicts. They are not allowed to bear any family name or receive any edu- 
cation, and are distinguished by numbers only. At the expiration of the 

riod of punishment in the mines, the friends of the Prince hoped that he, 

is lady, and his children, would now have a better fate; but an ukase ordered 
the Prince Trubezkoi into one of the most remote places of the icy deserts of 
Siberia; where he and his family were to found a colony, and in a spot where 
they would be deprived of all aid and assistance! In vain the Prince and 
Princess begged to be allowed at least to settle in the neighbourhood of 
Tobolsk, where there was a doctor and an apothecary for their sickly children. 
Their prayers scem to have been lost in air. The German authoress has now 
come forward to ask for mercy for the Prince. Perhaps it may better reach 
the ear of him whose lightest word can give relief.” 

In a London paper we find some revolting specimens of “ advertise- 
ments in the Brazilian journals "— 

“ Opportunity of obtaining a waiting-woman for 1s.! To be raffled for, a 
waiting-woman, with a child eight years of age, and other subjects of value. 
Tickets may be had at No. 91, Rua do Rosetia.” 

“ To be sold, a little Mulatto, two years of age, very pretty, and well adapted 
for a festival present (Christmas-box.) No. 3, Rua dos Latocris.” 

“ To be sold, a wet-nurse, Mulatto girl, aged twenty; has very good milk ; 
her first child now four months old. Rua da St. Pedro, No. 180.” 

** To be sold, a Black woman, five months gone with child, fit for all kinds of 
service. Largo de Poco, No. 5.” 

“ To be sold, a waiting- woman, with milk, and with a son eight months old. 
She may be had either with or without child. Has the qualification of a good 
waiting- woman, and is without vice of any kind.” 








THE ARMY. 


War-orrice, Nov. 24.—3d Regt. Light Drags.-- Lieut. J. E. Dyer to be Capt. with- 
out purchase, vice Bond, promoted in the 15th Light Drags.; Cornet J. H. Travers to 
be Lieut. vice Dyer; J. Brunt, Geut. (Riding Master,) to be Cornet, vice Travers. 
9th Light Drags.—Capt. G. Manners, from half-pay 13th Light Drags. to be Capt. 
vice Brevet Major Huntley, dec.; Lieut. K. M. Power, to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Manners, who retires; Cornet C. F. Studdert to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Power ; 
W. W. Bird, Gent. to be Corvet, by purchase, vice Studdert. 15th Light Drags. — 
Brevet Major H. Bond, from 3d Light Diags. to be Major, without purchase, vice Hick- 
man, dec. 2d Regt. of Foot—Brevet Major J. G. S. Gilland to be Major, without pur 
chase, vice Raitt, dec.; Lieut. J. Stirling to be Capt. vice Gilland; Ensign E. 8 
Smyth to be Lieut. vice Stirling; Gent. Cadet RK. Tugiis, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to 
be Ensign, vice Smyth. 3d Foot—Lieut. 8S. R. Woulfe, from the 86th Foot, to he 
Lieut. vice Sparks, who exchanges. 4th Foot—Licut. C. S. Teale to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Gibson, dec. To be Lieuts. without pur vase—Ensigu T. G. Morris, 
vice Teale; Ensign E. J. Gibson, vice Auderson, promoted in the 39th Regt. of Foot; 
Lieut. R. Blackal!, from the 49th Regiment of Foot, vice Campbell, who exchanges. 
To be Eusigns, without parchase - Geut. Cadet W. J. Colville, from the Royal Mil. 
Coll. vice Morris; Gent, Cadet C. G. Ellison, from the Royal Mil. Coll, vice Gibson ; 
Gent. Cadet A. Smith, from the Royal Mil. Coll. vice Millington, dec. 9h Foot— 
Lieut. J. Dunne to be Capt. without purchase, vice Campbell, dec.; Ensign F. P. 
Lea, to be Lieut. vice Dunue; Ensigu W. Burden to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Lea, whose promotion has been cancelled; Gent. Cadet H. Hawes, from the Reyal 
Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice Burden. 10th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J, G. Inglis, M.D. 
from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Wood, prom. in the 62d Foot. 13th Foot - Lieut. 
T. H. Breedon, from the 29th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Stehelin, who exchanges. 22d 
Foot— Major-Gen., Sir C. J. Napier, G.C.B. from the 97th Foot, to be Col. vice Gen. 
the Hon. E. Finch, dec. ; Capt. T. A. Souter, from the 44th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Gardiuer, who exchanges. 28th Foot~Ensigu W. Roberts, from the 94th Foot, to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Cormick, dec. 29th Foot—Lieut. W. F. Stehelin, from 
the 13th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Breedou, who exchanges. dist Foot—Capt. D. F. 
Longworth, from the 40th Foot, to be Capt. vice Norman, who exchanges ; A sistant- 
Surg. D. Stewart from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice James, prom. in the 39th Foot. 
39th Foot—Capt. C. T. Van Siraubenzee to be Major, without purchase, vice Urqu- 
hart, dec. To be Capts. without pu:chase—Lieut. H. A. Strachau, vice Eyre, dec.; 
Lieut. A. C. Anderson, from the 4th Foot, vice Straubenzee. To be Lieut.— Ensign F. 
Gee, vice Strachan. To be Eusign—Gent, Cadet H. E. Reader, from the Royal Mil. 
Coll. vice Gee. ‘To be Surg.—Assist.-Surg. C. H. James, from the 3lst Foot, vice 
Stark, dec. 40th Foot—Capt. R. Norman, from the 3lst Foot, to be Capt. vice Long- 
worth, who exchanges. 44th Foot—Capt. N.S. Gardiner, from the 22d Foot, to be 
Capt. vice Souter, who exchanges. 491h Foot—Capt. S. J. Goslin, from the 84th Foot, 
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to be Capt. vice Johuston, who exchanges; Lieut. W. M. Campbell, from the 4th Foot, 





mri 
to be Lieut. vice Blackall, who exchanges; Second Class Staff-Surg. G. K. Pitcairn 
M.D. to be Surg. vice Ford, who exchanges. 62d Foot—-Lieut.-Gen. Sir J, F, Fitz: 
Gerald, K.C.B. from the 85th Foot, to be Col. viee Lieut.-Gen, Sir A. Campbell, Bart 
G.C.B. dec.; Assist.-Surg. R. Wood, from the 10th Foot, to be Surg. vice Orr, dec, 
67th Foot— Lieut. G. A. Currie to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major w. 
Warburton, who retires upon full-pay; Lieut. R. F. Synge. from the half-pay 26th 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Currie. 84th Foot— Capt. W. John-ton, from the 49th Foot, to 
be Capt. vice Goslin. who exchanges. 85th Foot—Lieut. Gen. Sir T. Pearson to be 
Col. vice Sir J. F. FitzGerald, appointed to the 62d Regt. 86th Foot— Lieut. R. y, 
Sparks, from the 3d Foot, to be Lieut, vice Woulfe, who exchanges. 94th Foot— Gent, 
Cadet L. Fraser, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Ro. 
berts, promoted in the 28th Foot. 97th Foot—Licut. Gen. Sir H. F. Bouverie, K.C,B, 
and G.C.M.G. from the Ist West India Regt. to be Col. vice Sir C. J. Napier, ap. 
pointed to the 22d Foot, 

Ist West India Regt.— Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. I. B. Way to be Col. vice Sir I. F. Boy. 
verie, appointed to the 97th Foot. 

Unattached— Lieut. E. Evaus, from the 28th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, 

Hospital Staff— Surg. T. Hall, from the 60ih Foot. to be Stafl-Surg. of the First 
Class, vice Rees, dec.; Surg. W. M. Ford, from the 49th Foot, to be Staff Surg. of the 
Second Class, vice Pitcairn, who exchanges; RK. Piper, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg, to 
the Forces, vice Inglis, appointed to the 10th Foot; E. W. Bawtree, M.D. to be Assist,. 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Stewart, appointed to the 31st Fuot. 


Ve will attend to the various matters propounded by “ C. L.” from 
according to our opportunities and the “ light that is in us.” 


eee 


POSTSCRIPT, 


With no very striking occurrence to relate, there is a not uninterest- 
ing medley of news and gossip this morning. 

The Irish Attorney-General gave notice to Mr. O'Connell and his 
brother defendants, on Wednesday evening, that he meant to ask the 
Court, yesterday, to fix Monday the 11th December for the com. 
mencement of the trial. 

The newest thing on the side of the defence is a letter from one of 
the defendants’ attornies, Mr. Pierce Mahony, to Dr. Collins, the parish- 
priest of Mallow, written on the 4th instant, but now published by the 
Kerry Post. The correspondent of the 7imes designates it as “ fishing 
for evidence”: it might also be called “letting the cat out of the bag,” 
Some passages are amusing enough— 

“ ] write to know whether or not we could get one or two respectable, intel- 
ligent, and faith-worthy witnesses, to depose to the peaceable character of the 
meeting held at Mallow; and to contradict any evidence which may be given 
that the parties attending at that meeting proceeded there in military or me- 
nacing array. It would be extremely useful if we could negative this charge 
by respectable witnesses who are not Repealers. * * * ‘The higher the 
class of persons we could produce to give evidence to this effect the better. And 
I have no doubt that many in middle station considered (as J have always done) 
that the Repeal agitation, though inconvenient and misunderstood by many, 
would not lead to any evil result; while they anticipated (from the experience 
of the struggle for Catholic Emancipation) that it would force upon England 
the adoption of many beneficial measures which have been too long withheld 
from Ireland. You will not fail to observe, that the violence of Mr. O’Connell’s 
speeches is strongly relied upon, while all the passages urging peace, &c. are 
kept out of view. If 1 am not mistaken, the habit of marching by trades, tem- 
perance bands, &c., has become almost a national habit, and for a length of 
time; and if so (in your district) the witnesses we select should be those who, 
in truth and good faith to the country, feel themselves (as J would do) bound 
to give evidence to that effect. I witnessed several of these processions in 
Limerick. In April last I saw one in honour of the Reverend Mr. Mathew. 
* * * As to the order in which men on horseback appeared, J should like 
to have some details. Jam told that they did not attempt to move in military 
erray, but that their order was for the protection of those who walked, and to 
prevent confusion from their numbers.” 

[* As I would do”! Wanted, witnesses to give such evidence as the 
attorney himself would give for his client. And how coolly the man 
behind the scenes talks about “ peace, &c.” ; as a stage-manager might 
do about the “ virtue and so on”’ to give effect to a melodrama !] 

It was said in Dublin, on Thursday, that Lord De Grey was unwell. 


Eltham, 





Among the many excellent papers that the Times has produced 
lately, one of the best occurs this morning, on the state of the law, or 
rather the law-making of Parliament. It is suggested by the fact that 
the great Irish indictment was within an ace of breaking down because 
a passage in an act of Parliament was ill-constructed. Such is the 
crude, careless, and untechnical legislation of the day. Why is it so? 
“Why is it, that the most solemn acts of the Supreme Assembly 
in this most practical of countries are thus constantly and proverbially 
inadequate for their purpose? Is it impossible to speak plain?” 
The reason is, that measures are discussed in Parliament on mere party 
grounds, or at best with regard only to statesmanlike principles and the 
intentions of the framers: nobody dreams of inquiring whether the 
wording corresponds with the intention, and will work. Measures 
which do not elicit party conflict escape criticism altogether. Of course, 
the House of Commons is incapable of attending to subtile discussions 
on the legal force of words; and the House of Lords is too lazy. What 
remedy then? The Times repeats and enforces a suggestion that we 
have thrown out before now—that a permanent board or authority of 
some kind should be appointed to revise all intended enactments, with a 
view to their legal working. And we will ask, why a single session 
should be allowed to pass without establishing such a board? ‘There 
could be no material difficulty in constructing it ; such a measure would 
do more than any thing to amend the bad working of the law; and 
it would immortalize the Minister in whose reign it should be ac- 
complished. 





Last night’s Gazette notifies several diplomatic and Colonial appoint- 
ments— 

Mr. Charles Bankhead, now Secretary to the Embassy at Constantinople, to 
be Minister Plenipotentiary to the Mexican Republic; Mr. John Ralph Mil- 
banke, now Secretary to the Embassy at Vienna, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Bavaria; the Honourable Henry 
Richard Charles Wellesley, Secretary of the Legation at Stutgardt, to be Se- 
cretary to the Embassy at Constantinople ; Sir Alexander Malet, Bart. now 
Secretary of Legation at the Hague, to be Secretary to the Embassy at Vienna; 
and the Reverend Francis Join Harrison Renkin, to be Chaplain of the 
Gambia settlements, 


At Huddersfield, on Wednesday, was held the first of a series of 
public meetings in the manufacturing districts to raise a fund for the put- 
pose of liberating Mr. Richard Oastier from the Queen’s Bench Prison, 
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ensioning him for life. Mr. John Fielden presided; Mr. Walte 
Busfield Ferrand were present and active; the attendance was 
the resolutions were couched in terms warmly eulogizing 
Mr. Oastler and his “almost superhuman efforts” “to emancipate 
his (?) slaves from their thraldom ”; the speeches were not less em- 
phatic; the meeting was unanimous; and 134/., was subscribed on the 


and p 
and Mr. 
numerous ; 


spot. 

The French telegraph informs us that Barcelona capitulated on the 
19th; both parties having made fresh concessions in the wish for peace. 
The Government troops entered the town on the 20th; the Captain- 
General appointed a new Municipality on the 21st; and, seditious cries 
having been raised, began to disarm the National Guard on the 22d. 
On the same day, the members of the Junta and about a hundred officers 
of the National Guard embarked for France, in two ships of that na- 
tion, with passports from the Captain-General. 

In Madrid, the Ministerial question has been again reopened, and 
settled in a manner that promises little permanency. In the Chamber 
of Deputies, on the 17th, Olozaga and Lopez exchanged compliments 
and reciprocated expressions of the wish to avoid office, previously re- 
hearsed in negotiations on the subject; but eventually, Lopez, who 
seems really the most reluctant to occupy so difficult and arduous a post, 
intimated that he and his colleagues consented to continue in office. It 
is still thought that the Queen must again “ send for” S, Olozaga. 





The Parisian journal Za Patrie, of Thursday, states that the Court of 
the Tuilleries had received despatches by the Neptune steamer, an- 
nouncing that an application of the Duke d’Aumale for the hand of 
Princess Marie Therese, sister of the King of the Two Sicilies, had 
been acceded to by his Neapolitan Majesty. The Duke has not tra- 
yelled so far or so long as his brother of Joinville in search of a bride. 
He has also completed a circle: Joinville married the sister of the Em- 
peror of Brazil ; Brazil married a sister of Naples, and is to give a sis- 
ter, Januaria, to Naples; and now d’Aumale marries another sister of 
Naples. 


The Times relates an anecdote of noble generosity on the part of 
the Reverend Sydney Smith. His friend the Reverend James Tate, 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s and Vicar of Edmonton, a most emi- 
nent scholar, died lately. He had held the appointments but a short 
time ; and his family, after enduring straitened circumstances for nearly 
half acentury, were again deprived of competency. The only benefice 
held by Mr. Smith is a small Chancery living in Somersetshire, worth 
300/. a year: the living of Edmonton, worth upwards of 1,5001., fell to 
his disposal: he bestowed it on the son of his departed friend. 

At the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, a letter was read 
from Mr. Charles Pearson to the Lord Mayor, stating that remarks 
highly injurious to the writer’s character and consistency as a public 
man had been industriously circulated by some enemy ; that the charges 
against him extended over a period of thirty years; and asking leave 
for ten days’ absence from the duties of his office as City Solicitor, to 
prepare the means of rebutting those charges. The Lord Mayor had 
granted the application. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuan@r, Frrnay Arrernoon. 

It is now generally understood that the purchases on account of the Savings 
Banks, which have been so long continued, will cease for the present ; and this 
circumstance has increased the tendency to decline which has lately existed in 
the Pablic Securities. During the last few days, the pressure of Stock upon the 
market has continued, occasioned by the simultaneous occurrence of several 
sales. ‘he fluctuation has not, however, exceeded j per cent, and the prices 
of today are about the average of those of the week; being nearly equi-distant 
between the highest and lowest. On one or two occasions the demand for 
Money has been such as to insure an interest to the lenders of 4 per cent; but 
the superabundant stock having entirely disappeared, Money is today plen- 
tiful, and Stock scarce ; without, however, any permanent improvement in 
prices. The premium of Exchequer Bills has fallen, on the whole, about 8s. ; 
the price having declined to 54s. 

Among other causes now operating against any advance in the prices of the 
Public Securities, may be cited the withdrawal of the Emperor of Russia from 
the Conference of London, and the determination he thus evinces of taking an 
independent course upon the Greek question. Another will also be found in 
the prevalence of a belief that the anticipations of a surplus revenue, and con- 
sequent resumption of the purchases on account of the Sinking-fund at the 
commencement of the next year, will not be realized. It is now understood, 
that the expenses of fortifying and provisioning the barracks in Ireland, with 
the transport of troops to that country, have entirely absorbed the sum which, 
under more favourable circumstances, would have been available for the public 
service, 

The business of the Foreign Funds has been various and extensive. Some 
large transactions have occurred in Spanish Stock, at improved rates. A 
general belief appears to prevail, that both the English and French Govern- 
ments are acting in concord for the pacification of the Peninsula; and it is 
believed that a commercial treaty is in progress. The reported abdication of 
Don Cartos also gains credit, and hence there has arisen a demand for the 
stock; prices being at one period } per cent in advance of our last. Some 
sales have, however, since occurred; and these operations, in conjunction with 
the intelligence received this morning of the prolonged resistance of Barcelona, 
have caused a reaction, though our closing quotations are still slightly in ad- 
vance. Some sales of Portuguese Bonds have occurred at quotations about 1 
per cent below the bighest price of last week. Those sales are understood to 
have originated in some delay on the part of our Foreign Minister in agrecing 
to the promised tariff, which it is now said the Portuguese Government are 
anxious to conclude. The South American Stocks are without any material 
Variation ; but, with the exception of the Chilian Bonds, are slightly lower. 
Mexican Securities are nearly at our last prices, but heavy at current quota- 
tions. The Northern European Continental Stocks have experienced a slight 
decline, in consequence of the depression of the English Funds; but the 
business transacted has not been important. 

The demand for Railway Shares still continues; the most remarkable im- 
erent having occurred in those of the York and North Midland, which 
lave risen 16/, per Share since Monday. ‘lhese Shares have today been as 
high as 131.; and as the amount paid on them is only 502. each, the premium 

per share is equal to 162/. per cent. 

The French Railways are also much sought after; the one most in request 
being the Paris and Orleans, which has recently risen about 4/. per share, 
though the price has since given way about 1/. from the highest quotation. 

The Shares of the Australian Banks are heavy; and we have to notice a 




















transaction in those of the Bank of Australasia at 48/. per share, or about 87. 
premium. ‘his price is 3/. or 4/. below very recent quotations. A bargain 
has also occurred today in the Shares of the United States Bank, 1,000 of 
which have been sold at 18s. per share. It will give some idea of the loss sus- 
tained by the holders of this security, when we state that the Shares sold today 
for 900/. originally cost the holder 22,000/. The only market for these com~ 
modities is in Holland, where they have long been current at from 15s. to 
25s. 6d. per share! 
Saturpay, TWELVE o'cLocK. 

There is not any change or business of importance occurring either in the 
English or Foreign Funds. The transactions in the Railway Shares have as 
yet been confined to the following—Bristol and Exeter, 65; Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 55; Great North of England, 85; Ditto, Quarter Shares, 664; Bire 
mingham, New Thirds, 35}; Midland Counties, 82; Newcastle and Darling- 
ton Junction, 24; Paris and Orleans, 29}. It will be seen that Paris and Or- 
leans have not advanced, although these Shares have risen 25 franes in Paris. 
The French price is now, however, about 10s. per Share above our own quota- 
tion, 

Saturpay, Two o’cLock. 

The English Funds at one period evinced symptoms of improvement, and 
Consols for Money were quoted at 96}. The market has, however, since given 
way again, and closes at the morning’s quotations. In the Foreign Market 
prices are nearly the same, and the business transacted has not been important. 

The following transactions have occurred in the Railway Shares in addition 
to those in the morning: Birmingham and Derby, Thirds, 17; Bristol and 
Exeter, 634; Great North of England, 854; Great Western, 914; Ditto, 
Half Shares, 663; Hull and Selby, 50 493 3; Brighton, 393 93; Ditto, Loan 
Notes, 10}; Birmingham, 217 ; Ditto, New Quarter Shares, 234; Croydon, 143 
4; Northern and Eastern, Scrip, 19}; Paris and Orleans, 295 }; South- 
eastern and Dover, 295 304 294; Ditto, Scrip, 50} 4; York and North Mid- 
land, 1284. We have also to notice a bargain in the Shares of the Union 
Bank of Australia at 29; and one in those of the Mexican and South 
American Company, at 43. 





3 per Cent. Consols ..cesceees 957 6 Chilian Deferred ........+. 468 
Ditto for Account ......ee.064 953 6 Columbian 6 per Ceuts 13824 

3 per Cent Reduced ......... 954 ¢ ex Venezuela ....cccccee. Il § 
34 per Cent Ditto ....0....0.6 102 4 Danish 3 per Ceats .o..00.. 8d7 6 
New 34 per Cents.......+-0+0 1023 3 Datch 24 per Cents......... 544 ¥ 
BORE OGM: cacceccccaccccecs OES Ditto 5 per Cents........... 99% 100% 
Exchequer Bills ....... prem. 53 5 Mexican 3 per Ceuts........ 304 
fudia Stock secccccescecece o— Portuguese New Sp Cts. 1841 434 $ 
Brazilian 5 per Ceuts ........ 746 Russian 5 per Cents........ 115 16 
Belgian 5 per Cents .....00... 103 4 Spanish (Active) 5 per Ceuts 21% 
Chilian 6 per Cents .......... 100 1 Ditto 3 per Cents1842...... 314 F 


The usual monthly average of the circulation of the United Kingdom for the 
four weeks ending the 11th instant exhibits an increase of 1,705,568/. in the 
gross circulation, as compared with the return of the last month ; there is also 
a decrease of 61,000/. in the amount of bullion in the Bank of England, which 
is remarkable as being the first indication of a decline in the amount for nearly 
four years. 

EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivep—At Gravesend, 22d instant, Morley, Evans, from China. In the Downs, 
2Qist, Asia, Davis, from Calcutta; and Dartmouth, Jucobs, from Bombay; and 23d, 
Glenbervie, Russell, from Port Phillip. Of Poitsmouth, 19th, London, Attwood, 
from Madras; and 2)st, Bengal, Johnson, from Calcutta. At Liverpool, 2lst, Uni- 








verse, Ritchie, from Bombay; aud 23d, Bidston, Harmer, from Calentta. In the 
Clyde, |8th, Scotlind, Cauningham, from China. At Dublin, 18th, Elizabeth, 


Tucker, from Cape of Good Hope. At st. Helena, Oct. 3d, Druid, Ritchie, from 
Manilla; 6th, Commodore, Rossignol, from Siugapore; and 9th, Margaret Hardy, 
Martin, from Caleutta. At Cape of Good Hope, Sept. 8th, Cleveland, Mor'ey; and 
Rainbow, Allen, from Londouv ; 10.h, Lively, Martin, from Ditto; 14th, Zoe, Black- 
lock, from Liverpool; 15ih, Meg Mervilies, Thompson, from London; 17th, London, 
Gunton, from Ditto; aud Briton, Clarkson, from Mauritius; and 20th, Maidstone, 
Nash, from Loudon. 

Saitep— From Graveseud, 18th instant, C. C., Colls, for Singapore; 21st, Dauntless, 
Wakefield, for Calcutta; and 23d, Marchioness of Douro, Wooduorth, for Singapore. 
From Liverpool, 18th, Superior, Bell, for Batavia. 

The John and James, Elliot, from Caicutta to Londou, got on shore on Danger 
Point, Cape of Good Hope, Ist Sept., aud immediately went to pieces ; crew saved. 

Sarurpay Mornin. 
George, Martin, from Calcutta. 








Arrivep—In the Downs 


24th inst 








THE THEATRES. 
Wuart with Anglo-Italian operas, Anglo-French vaudevilles, and 
ballets that need no Anglicizing, the British stage is almost denationa- 
lized. Beyond an absurd farce or a trashy melodrama, not a single 
new piece written by an English author has been produced at any 
theatre for months past; with the exception of Mr. Bourcicautt’s 
Woman, the failure of which was the first of a succession of disasters 
that caused the closing of Covent Garden. Nor is it to be wondered at, 
since experience has shown a French origin to be synonymous with 
success, and an English one to be identified with failure. Of the six or 
eight new dramas produced at Drury Lane during Mr. MAacrkEeapy’s 
management, with every advantage that powerful acting and tasteful 
getting-up could give, scarcely one was really successful. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the most popular play of the time—the only one, in- 
deed, that has kept possession of the stage— The Lady of Lyons, is de- 
rived from the French: though not a direct translation of any particular 
piece, its leading characters and incidents are traceable in French novels 
and dramas. 

Novelty is essential to the prosperity of a theatre ; and it must be ex- 
cellent of its kind, or it will not last long enough to repay the expense 
of producing it: the less excellence there is the more novelty is 
required. Repeated failures make managers afraid of untried ventures ; 
and they fall back on the living French and the dead English drama- 
tists—authors that neither require remuneration nor remonstrate 
aguinst ill-usage. But the bygone British drama must be invested 
with features of novelty to render it attractive: such as the advent of 
an extraordinary actor, or a “ revival” with the aid of gorgeous spec- 
ticle. Old plays that depend upon acting more than scenic display 
rarely reimburse the outlay : of all the Shaksperian revivals at the two 
great houses during the managements of Madame Vesrris and Mr. 
Macreapy, the Tempest and the Midsummer Night's Dream were the 
only two that had a long lease of prosperity. A really great genius— 
and sometimes a would-be one—may go the round of SHAKSPERE’S 
characters with eclat for a season or so, but to maiutain and extend his 
popularity he must appear in new plays: the finest performance palls by 
perpetual repetition. To the contemporary dramatist both actors and 
managers must look for the means of attracting the public to the 
theatre; and they know it: Mr. Cuartes Kran is understood to have 
offered 600/. for a tragedy in which he might perform the principal 
character; and Mr. Wessrer has long advertised a prize of 5001. for 
the best comedy. One successful play lasting thoughout a season is the 
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making of a manager: the difficulty is to find this phenix. Whether 
any of the brood now hatching will turn out to be such a rara avis, re- 
mains to be seen. That many clever productions will be sent in, we 
doubt not: the question is, will they please the actors first and the 
public afterwards? The prescribed form sanctioned by custom has 
often proved fatal to a hopeful attempt: the five-act measure has atte- 
nuated to fragility the thread of many a promising plot; and “ Tragedy ” 
and “ Comedy” have been the Scylla and Charybdis that have wrecked 
many a gallant bark. Authors and actors are alike victims to the 
conyentional usages of the stage; to which they obstinately cling 


when they should be studying the world around them, “ catching | 


the living manners as they rise” on the surface of society. Mo- 
dern dramatists, instead of seeking out the principles of their art, 
as exemplified in SHAKSPERE and other great masters, are content to 
parody the phraseology and caricature the characters of a past age; and 
find it easier to disguise and pass off as their own the stolen children of 
the French, than to rear the offspring of their own brain. The germs 
of dramatic power are discernible in modern plays; they only want 


developing and training. We have dramatic poems in abundance, but | 


no dramas: poets speak eloquently of and for their characters, but not 
in and through them: they talk when they should be doing, and de- 
scribe instead of presenting scenes. 
the art of dramatic writing’; which, though it may be learnt, can hardly 
be taught. But it may not be out of place here to throw out a hint 
suggested by our own experience of the stage. The prevailing defect 
of modern plays lies in their construction: they have not action enough. 
Even sayings on the stage should partake of the nature of doings, by 
expressing character in emotion, and indicating past events or prepar- 
ing the way for future: in short, something should result from every 
speech, suggestive of circumstances and tending to advance the progress 
of the story. 
upon the principal characters and arranged the succession of incidents 
that are to develop the plot, were to lay out the action of each scene 
before commencing the dialogue, the deficiencies of his play would be 
apparent: the meditated five acts could be reduced to three, and much 
waste of words and time be spared. Such a course might probably 
prevent many plays from being written at all; but it would cause 
better acting dramas to be produced. By way of proving the efficacy 
of this test, take any one of SHaxspere’s plays—Hamiet, for example, 
which is so full of thought and reflection, and has seemingly so small 
a proportion of action—and set down what is done and told in every 
scene: the amount of “ stage business” would appear surprising. We 
do not of course mean to say that this is the only requisite in an acting 
play ; but it is perhaps the most essential. The conception and develop- 
ment of character by means of action—the choice and conduct of a 
story—the selection of incidents to exhibit passion in its influence on 
human nature and the course of cireumstances—the delineation of man- 
ners as the result of a particular state of society upon individuals: 
these and other requisites of a good play require the union of study and 
observation with original powers of mind. ‘“ Poeta nascitur, non fit”; 
but the dramatist must acquire the art of constructing for the stage by 
practical experience, however great his genius for invention may be; 
and he must shape his ideas to the intelligence and taste of the day : 
SHAKSPERE did so. 

The present time is favourable to aspirants for dramatic reputation : 
we have few great actors, but the want of new dramas is felt the more 
on this account. The late alteration of the law has, by enabling minor 
theatres to play any description of drama, opened an extended market 
for plays; and the act which secured a nightly remuneration to 
the author enables him to reap the reward of success in due mea- 
sure. The chief hindrance is the ambition of writers, few of whom 
will condescend to cater for the multitude; though the “ gods” of 
Sadler’s Wells and the Surrey are no worse than “ the groundlings ” of 
the Globe, for which SHAaksPEeRe wrote his plays. ‘To be sure, dra- 
matic writing is not so easy as scribbling smart nonsense for maga- 
zines; nor is the return so prompt: actors are capricious, managers 
dilatory, and audiences uncertain, though usually indulgent; and then 
there are those captious dogs the critics. But suecess smooths all dif- 
ficulties. 

The current incidents of the theatrical world are of trivial im- 
portance. CarLorTa Grist and M. Peripa danced their adieux at Drury 
Lane on Saturday ; and were warmly greeted on the stage, and sump- 
tuously féted afterwards in the saloon ; the graceful danseuse being re- 
warded with a shower of bouquets by the admiring audience, and with 
ajewelled bracelet by the grateful manager. Their places were sup- 
plied on Monday by an old but not forgotten favourite, Pauline 
Leroux, and a new and noticeable male dancer, Monsieur CAREY, who 
though Irish in name is of the French school. These artistes appeared 
in a ballet with the piquant title of The Devil in Love: the story is 
familiar to the frequenters of the Adelphi, where a dramatized version 
of the original, Le Diatle Amoureux, was produced two or three 
seasons ago. PauLtne Leroux personates a fascinating she-devil, who 
falls in love with the mortal she is sent upon earth to victimize, and 
saves his soul and her own too; thus doubly disappointing her 
diabolical master. Her pantomime is not so eloquent as one would 
expect from an enamoured fiend; nor are her feats of execu- 
tion very spiritual either in grace or power. The pas de fasci- 
nation, in which she mesmerizes an old Sultan, is the prettiest 
part of her performance; and the rapidity with which the changes 
of costume are effected produces a striking effect. M. Carey is a 
most vigorous jumper and turner of pirouettes, and spins round as 
rapidly as a cockchafer impaled upon a pin; but his look is as dead as 
a door-knocker: he is merely an astonishing operative dancer. The 
scenery and accessories are splendid. The lagging progress of the 
three acts indicated the necessity for curtailment. 

A new opera by Batre, said to have been written for Drury Lane, 
and called The Bohemian Girl, is announced for Monday. 

Of the three “ new” farces, Laying a Ghost at the Haymarket, The 


Mysterious Family at the Adelphi, and Out for a Lark at the Princess’s, | 


the best that can be said is that they are relished by the audiences : 
the last-mentioned is vapid and vulgar; Wricut’s dry humour chiefly 
renders the Adelphi absurdity laughable; the cleverness of Miss JuLia 


Benner and SrrickLanp’s drollery furnish amusement at the Hay- | 


market. 





It is not for us to attempt to teach | 


For instance, if the dramatist, after having determined | 


Madame Vesrris and Mr. C. Matnews have not yet returned ty 
the Haymarket; and the parts for which they were announced in the 
fortheoming piece, Caught in a Trap, are now assigned to other per. 
formers. The rumour that Madame was to resume the management of 
Covent Garden is not confirmed, however; and her name and that of 
her husband still figure in the Haymarket bills. Mr. W. Farren, we 
are glad to hear, is recovering from his late attack of paralysis. Meap. 
while, Mrs. Nissert, together with Mrs. GLover, STRICKLAND, Wg. 
sTER, and others of the company, have been playing in stock comedies 
The Love-Chase and She Stoops to Conquer have been followed by She 
Would and She Would Not; all of them being effectively representeg 
| if not in every respect satisfactory to critical judgment. ‘ 
| The performances of the French Juvenile Corps at the St. James's 
| Theatre concluded this week. On the occasion of little CoLBrun’s 

benefit, a bouquet was thrown on the stage enclosing a gold watch with 
| an inscription on it, being a present from the French residents in Lon. 
| don: the feelings of the youthful bénéficiaire at receiving this hand. 
| 
| 





some testimonial from his countrymen quite overcame his self-pos. 
session. 

Mr. Mircue.t has engaged his company for the ensuing season of 
the French Plays: it includes VoLnys, in addition to the favourites of 
last season; but, we regret to say, Bourré will not come. We cannot 
be surprised: this inimitable comedian was not appreciated by the mags 
of London playgoers; and his art was too refined even for some who 
| should have perceived its rare qualities. The coarse exaggeration and 

buffoonery of the English stage corrupt our taste for acting. 





WHAT IS THE REAL INCIDENCE OF THE CORN-LAWS? 
WOULD THEIR ABOLITION BE THE MEANS OF KEEPING THE PEOPLE 
IN CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT ? 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Edinburgh, 17th November 1343, 

Sin—In my letter contained in your number of the 11th instant, I stated, 
that previous to entering into an inquiry into the cireumstances which regulate 
the employment of the labouring population, I would endeavour to show that 
the abolition of the Corn-laws would not suffice to keep them in constant 
work. This appears to me absolutely necessary : for if it be admitted, as 49 
many loudly assert, that the removal of all taxes on the importation of cor 
would not only afford the people a cheap and plentiful supply of food, but 
would, at the same time, preclude the possibility of commercial crises, secure 
an ever-flourishing trade and a constant demand for labourers, accompanied by 
large profits and good wages, then it is altogether unnecessary for me to enter 
into the inquiry I propose to myself. 

The position which | intend to support in this letter is this—7The Corn-laws 
are injurious, because, by enhancing the price, they either stint the labourer in 
his food, or oblige him to abridge his other comforts, in order to enable him to 
obtain the necessary quantity of food: but the Corn-laws are not the cause of 
commercial crises, and their abolition would not necessarily call into employment 
a single additional labourer. 

In order to illustrate my position, I shall suppose, first, that the whole corn 
consumed in England, in consequence of restrictive laws, was grown within 
the island; that the average price was 60s. a quarter, and the quantity of corn 
consumed was 30 millions of quarters anuually. I shall next suppose that the 
Corn-laws were abolished ; and that in consequence the price fell from 60s. to 
30s. a quarter, and that the consumption was doubled, and rose from 30 mil- 
lions quarters annually to GO millions. I shall then proceed to show, that this 
change would not necessarily bring into requisition any additional manufac- 
turing labourers. If I make out this result, arising out of a supposition most 
favourable to those who maintain the all-in-all effect of the abolition of the 
Corn-laws, I think it will be conceded to me that I have made good my case. 
I shall now proceed. 

Previous to the repeal of the Corn-laws, when the consumption of the 
country was entirely supplied by the home-grower, as assumed by me, the ma- 
nufacturers bought their corn from the English farmers by means of an ex- 
change of 60s. worth of manufactures for every quarter of corn they consumed, 

I may here remark, that in using the expression manufacturer [ use it in 
contradistinction to that of agriculturist, and comprehend under it ail those 
engaged in industrial pursuits—as well tailors, shoemakers, masons, &c. as 
those engaged in what are called the great branches of manufacture. The 
English manufacturers, therefore, in the first case supposed—previous to the 
repeal—isposed of 90 millions of pounds sterling worth of goods in exchange 
for their 30 millions quarters of corn. These 90 millions worth of goods may 
therefore be said to be the exact measure of the amount of manufactures dis- 
posed of by means of the corn-trade, previous to the abolition of the Corn-laws. 
The question then is, will more than 90 millions worth of manufactured goods 
be disposed of in the corn-trade after the repeal ? 

Let us next take the second case, in which the Corn-laws are abolished. The 
manufacturers here, we have supposed, consume 60 instead of 30 millions of 
quarters: but then they only exchange 30s. instead of 60s. worth of goods for 
every quarter of corn; and thus the quantity of manufactured goods required 
for the corn-trade would be precisely the same as before—90 millions worth of 
goods. This appears to me incontrovertible. Every one knows that the manu- 
facturer obtains his corn, whether he buys it from the foreign or home grower, 
by an exchange of the commodities which he fabricates ; and that according to 
the price of the corn is he obliged to manufacture and give away a larger or 
smaller quantity of those commodities. It is evident that ifa greater consump- 
tion of corn takes place from a fall of price, this arises not from the manufac- 
turer disposing of more goods, but from his being enabled to obtain a greater 
quantity of corn for that amount of his labour which he can afford to devote 
to the purchase of corn. He has other wants, and he must reserve a certain 
amount of his labour for the supply of those wants. 

I have not hitherto considered, whether after the repeal of the Corn-laws 
the supply would be obtained from the foreign or home grower. I shall now 
proceed to show that this would make no difference to the English manufac- 
turers. It isa fully recognized principle in political science, that the breadth 
of soil in a country which will be cultivated for raising corn will always depend, 
other things being the same, upon the price at which the corn is sold; and it 
is certain that a fall of price from 60s. to 30s. a quarter would throw out of 
corn cultivation a considerable quantity of the poorer soils of England. I 
| think, therefore, in the case supposed, after the repeal, we may assume that 
| instead of 30 millions quarters, 20 millions quarters only would be raised in 
England, and for which 30 millions worth of manufactures would be exchanged. 
The remaining 40 millions quarters, and for which 60 millions worth of goods 
would be given, would be brought from abroad, say from America. , 

It is evident in this case, that our trade with America would only be in- 
creased in proportion to the corn which we took from her, and for which she 
would take our manufactures to the amount of 60 millions: for every thing 
else would be exactly the same as previous to the repeal of the Corn-laws. 
America would not, in the case supposed, take from us one pound of additional 
manufactures except in exchange for the corn which we took from her. Now, 
if we were, previous to the repea! of the Corn-laws, supplied entirely with home- 
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own corn, and which the manufacturers bought from the British farmers in 
erebange for their manufactures, in the same way as with a free trade they 
would buy their corn from America with a like exchange, the effect of buying 
two thirds from America, instead of the whole, as for.nerly, from the British 
farmer, would merely be the substitution to that extent of a foreign corn-trade 
for a home corn-trade. If the manufacturers sold 60. millions of additional 
goods to the American farmer, they would sell 60 millions less to the English 


farmer. 


he a 2 A 
dm in our being able to obtain the article at a lower price, or for the ex- 


wer manufactures. 
e, of course there would be a gain to the people in this respect, 
although no additional employment was afforded. In such a case, the manu- 
facturing labourer would be enabled to obtain a greater quantity of corn than 
he formerly obtained for the same quantity of goods; or if he did not want more 
corn than he previously consumed, he would be able to buy the same amount 
with a less quantity of goods than formerly ; and he would have the surplus of 
his manufactures to exchange for something else, either in the home-market 
or in some other foreign market. This would undoubtedly improve his con- 
dition; but still there would be no greater quantity of manufactured goods 
disposed of, nor more employment afforded to the manufacturing labourer, than 
previous to the repeal. : ; ; 

There is not such a charm in foreign trade as many seem to imagine. On 
the contrary, if the article was to be had as cheap at home as abroad, there 
might he said to be some advantage in the trade beinga home trade rather than 
a foreign one. For ‘nstance, if the manufacturer buys his food from the 
English farmer by an exchange of his manufactures, there is bere a double class 


change of fe 
than at hom 


J 
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dvantage of a foreign corn-trade over a home corn-trade, consists | 


If corn was to be had cheaper from America | 


TOPICS 


SUPPRESSION OF DISCUSSION 
INDIA HOUSE. 

Tuere was something very discreditable and also very suspicious 
in the proceedings at the India House last week. ‘ uid 
A General Court of Proprietors was held on Friday the i7th, at 
the request of nine proprietors. The requisitionists had intimated 
that their object was to submit, for the approbation of the Court, 
resolutions against the occupation of Scinde and the dethronement 
of the Ameers by the Government of India. In the resolutions, 
reference was made to the printed papers laid before Parliament, 
as the evidence upon which they rested. Those papers have been 
accessible to the public for nearly six months; they have been the 
topic of general conversation, and discussed in the public journals. 


OF THE DAY. 





AT THE 


| The Proprietors of East India Stock were forewarned what was to 
| be the subject of discussion at the General Court, and referred to offi- 


of labourers—the manufacturing and the agricultural—equally fed and clothed, | 


&c., by means of the corn-trade. Whereas, when the corn is brought from 
America, the manufacturing labourer is alone employed; and the American 
agriculturist has the consumption aud enjoyment of those commodities which, 
with a home corn-trade, would be consumed by the English agriculturists. 
Still, such a consideration as this ought never for a moment to prevent the 
Legislature frora passing such laws as would enable every person to choose his 
own market, and to buy where he can obtain cheapest, and sel! where he can 
do so to the greatest advantage. Under a proper state of things, 2s 1 hope to 
be able to show in my subsequent letters, every labourer in the country ought 
to be fully employed; and, with free trade, all would at the same time have 
the advantage of being able to obtain what they wanted with the least possible 
cost of labour. 

It is evident, if I am correct in the supposition that the abolition of the 
Corn-laws would not create a greater demand for manufacturing labour, that 
the money amount of wages would not be in the slightest degree raised by the 
repeal. The workman who formerly received his two shillings a day would not 
receive a farthing more. But his two shillings would enable him to buy a 
larger amount of bread; and so far lis condition would be improved. Neither 
would the capitalist or employer derive higher profits. His gain, like that of 
the labourer, would merely consist in the saving made by himself and family 
by the fall in the price of the bread he consumed : unless, indeed, taking ad- 
vantage of the cheapness of food, he succeeded in reducing the wages of his 
workmen, and thus obtained for himself the whole profit of the fall in the price 
of bread ; leaving them in the same condition in which they existed previous to 
the repeal of the Corn-laws. I may here remark, that a particular class of 





that arising from the fall in the price of bread,—I mean that class who work 
chiefly for the foreign market. A substitution of a foreign trade for a home 


cial and easily accessible sources of information. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to imagine a subject more ripe for profitable public investigation. 

The Directors of the East India Company, however, (or the 
Board of Control—it is the same thing,) were resolved that no dis- 
cussion should take place ; and they succeeded in preventing it by 
one of the most flimsy and disreputable devices on record. The 
Chairman, without allowing the requisitionists to bring forward 
their resolutions, moved from the chair that the Court of Directors 
be requested to lay before the Court such papers respecting Scinde 
as may have been communicated to them by the Secret Com- 
mittee, and that the same be printed for the use of the proprietors. 
The avowed object of this motion was to prevent the resolutions 
from being moved. The pretext for it was that the papers referred 
had not been “ regularly ” placed before the Court of Proprietors ; 
and that they must be “regularly” laid before it, “ in order that 
our decision may go forth to the country with weight and in- 
fluence.” It is possible that it might have been found necessary 
to call for the papers before coming to a decision, but that could 
only be known from the course of the discussion. Every pub- 
licity that can be given by printing and publishing to such a 
voluminous mass of papers had been given: the presumption 





| is that the Proprietors were in full possession of the facts of the 


trade would undoubtedly benefit them: but then their gain would be counter- | 


balanced by the loss of those who fabricated chiefly for the home market; and 
thus there could not be said to be a gain to the manufacturers in the aggre- 
gate otherwise than by the fall in the price of bread they consumed. 

Having pointed out that the mauufacturing labourers would not have more 
employment by the abolition of the Corn-laws, it is hardly necessary for me to 
show that the agricultural labourers would not have more. The abolition of 
the Corn-laws, by lowering the price of grain, and by the substitution, to a 
certain degree, of a foreign corn-trade for a home corn-trade, would most un- 
doubtedly throw out of grain-cultivation a certain extent of our poorer soils. 
The agricultural labourers at present employed upon these tracts of land would, 
as a matter of course, be thrown out of their present occupations, and be 
obliged to seek work in some trade or factory. This, it cannot be denied, 
would be a hardship to them in the first instance. But every improvement by 
which cheapness of production is promoted must always draw after it partial 
Injury to some particular class of the community. The spinning-jenny threw 


out of employment the common-wheel-spinners, and the power-loom has done | 


the same with the hand-loom weavers. It would be absurd to say that the 


case. It was admitted by the Chairman, that the papers he pro- 
posed to have printed would contain nothing but what is contained 
in the Parliamentary volume; and although he affected to believe 
that documents presented to Parliament by command of the Queen 


manufacturers might perhaps, in the first instance, derive greater profit than | Were Not publicly sold, a proprietor informed him that he had 


bought several copies. The real object of the Chairman’s motion 
was, not merely to delay but to prevent discussion. He moved 
that application be made to the Court of Directors for papers, and 
that those papers be printed. He did this by instruction from the 
Directors; who might have expedited the matter by purchasing 


I 
copies at HAnsarn’s, laying them before the proprietors, and ask- 


| ing for a reasonable delay till the Court could master their con- 


great mass of the population should be stinted in their food, merely because a | 
number of labourers are at present most unprofitably employed in raising grain | 


from sterile soils, at double the cost of labour at which it could be obtained by 
an exchange of manufactured goods. 

Having now discussed the question of the Corn-laws, I have shortly to re- 

5 . 
quest your attention to the effect which the removal of the Sugar-duties would 
produce in creating a demand for more manufactures. 

In consequence of our differential duties, we are obliged to buy dear sugar 
from our own Colonies instead of cheap sugar from the Brazils. I shall sup- 
pose that Jamaica sugar costs 60s. a hundredweight, while the Brazilian sugar 
might be had at 30s. The removal of those duties would enable the popula- 





: o . . | 
tion of this country to consume double the quantity of sugar at present used ; 


and that simply because only half the price or half the amount of manufac- 


tured goods would be required to be given for the same quantity of sugar. The | 
advantage in this case would be precively that which I have pointed out would | 


result from the abolition of the Corn-laws. 
as cheap as before; but there would be no advantage on the score of more manu- 


factures being taken off our hands, or more employment being afforded to our | 


working population. 

tis the same with all other restrictive laws. The evils arising from such 
laws are simply that of rendering certain articles dearer, and compelling us to 
give a larger amount of manufactures for them: and the advantage to be de- 
rived from removing those restrictions, would simply be that of enabling us to 
obtain the different commodities we required by the exchange of a less amount 
of manufacuring labour. ; 


Having now pointed out what in my opinion is ihe real incidence of the 
Corn-laws and other restrictions upon our commerce, I shall with your per- | 


Mission, in my next letter, proceed to the principal subject of inquiry I have 
Proposed to myself—an inquiry into the causes of the frequent stagnations of 


We should obtain our sugar twice | 


trade and want of employment, by which the labouring population of this | 


country are so frequently afflicted. 
In this letter I have avoided every question regarding money, and have 
carried on my argument by the supposition of a direct exchange of goods ; 
although those exchanges are always of conrse affected through the interven- 
tion of a circulating medium. But this, when properly considered, makes no 
difference in the result. I shall continue to follow the same course, that I may 
not be involved in currency fallacies and in the theories of the currency- 
doctors ; which in reality are the great obstacles to arriving at a correct judg- 
ment in questions relating entirely to labour and production. 
ours, &c, A LIBERAL 


ELECTOR. 


tents. He took care not to commit himself by a promise that 
they should be discussed after they had been presented and printed : 
“T reserve to myself the right of judging of the propriety of enter- 
ing into a discussion when the papers are in the hands of the pro- 
prietors at large.” The whole drift of the Chairman and his sup- 
porters was to postpone the debate on the resolutions indefinitely— 
in such a manner as might leave it open to them by further delays 
to evade it altogether. 

The form of the motion by which the discussion has been evaded 
is, if any thing, more objectionable than its substance. A Court 
is summoned to entertain specific resolutions ; and when it meets, 
a motion is made by the Chairman, which precludes those resolu- 
tions from being brought forward. By the law, the Directors are 
bound, upon a special requisition signed by nine proprietors, to 
summon a General Court within ten days. But this privilege of 
the proprietors is a nullity if the Directors have it in their power, 
as soon as the Court meets, to have it resolved by the Chairman 
and his body-guard of permanent voters, as was done in the case 
of the Rajah of Sattara, that the Court do immediately adjourn; 
or, as in the present instance, that no discussion is to be permit- 
The distinction between “a General Court specially sum- 

* and “a Special Court,” by which this proceeding is jus- 
tified, would disgrace the lowest pettifogging attorney. A Court 
ealled at the requisition of nine proprietors is a General Court, in 
so far that any business relating to the affairs of the East India 
Company may be transacted in it; but the requisition specifying 
the purpose for which it is summoned is equivalent to a notice of mo- 
tion, and that—the specified business—must be transacted. The 
regular course of proceeding ought in common Justice to be, that 
the resolutions announced by the requisitionists be moved and 
seconded ; and that then the Chairman, or apy other member of 
Court, if he think proper, move either a negative or an amend- 
ment, or the previous question. To decide is the prerogative of 
the majority ; but to discuss is equally the privilege of the minority. 
To comply with the statute in calling the Court together, and then 














ted. 
moned ’ 





to carry an adjournment, or make some equivalent motion by the 
ever-ready Directorial majority, is a barefaced and transparent 
-vasion. It would be less disreputable, and not a whit more un- 
just, to deprive the proprietors of their privilege of discussing the 
policy of Government at once. 

The conduct of the Directors on this occasion is suspicious as 
well as discreditable. The only possible interpretation of it is that 
they dare not meet discussion—that the transactions in Scinde, 
and the course they and the Government have resolved to pursue 
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respecting those transactions, cannot stand investigation. The 
papers presented to Parliament have been months before the public ; 
Major Posrans and others have criticized the pretexts for the 
annexation of Scindein books; the conduct of the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Ameers has been arraigned by a portion of the press : 
the presumption is, that if the Directory had a good case, it would 
gladly have embraced the opportunity afforded by a debate in the 
Court of Proprietors, to state it clearly and explicitly, meet any 
objections that could be started, and take a vote on it. But when, 
instead of this, discussion is evaded on a ludicrously shallow plea, 
and by a palpable infringement of the constitutional rights of the 
proprietors, the only conclusion drawn out of doors is, that the 
Directors have neither the courage to defend the Indian Govern- 
ment nor the honesty to express disapprobation of its conduct. 





WHERE ARE THE POOR TO GO? 


Tne besom of improvement is at work in the Metropolis, sweeping | 


it clean. Spacious thoroughfares are opened on both sides of St. 
Giles’s, and encroaching upon it; and a broad cross-way is driven 
right through the heart of that squalid district. Another wide 
channel for free air is in process of excavation through the 
dense mass of filth-encumbered dwellings which have been depo- 
sited like the slime and sediment of a deluge in the valley of the 
Fleet. Care is taken to widen the thoroughfares of the City, and 
to open a “place” at the Mansionhouse. ‘The stately class of 
mansions which characterize Belgrave Square and the vicinity are 
overflowing their bounds into the Kensington road, and pushing 
old dilapidated houses from their sites. ‘Tothill Street and its 
noisome courts and lanes are threatened with an invasion. A war 
is waging not unlike that between the young realm of Light and 
the dominions of Night and Chaos “ anarchs old,” described by 
Mitton. The elegant, the tidy, the clean, are in every quarter of 
London encroaching upon the precincts of the squalid, and squeez- 
ing it into narrower bounds. 

This is all very delightful for the upper and middle classes—for 
those who have something to live upon. It isa good thing to have 
a comfortable house, and it is still better to have it neighboured by 
other comfortable houses. A narrow, noisome lane or alley—in 
which every apartment harbours its half-dozen—of which the lower 
and open stories are occupied by “ marine-store-dealers ”—is 
enough to keep the whole of the fashionable district, through which 
it winds its quasi-subterranean course, in a constant state of trepi- 
dation. Contagious disease is the cause of alarm at one time, and 
burglars, ‘“‘area-sneaks,” and “fences” at another time. As one 
after another these resorts of indigence are razed to the ground, 
every “respectable” in the neighbourhood is sensible that a thorn 
has been withdrawn from his side. 

But what is to become of the poor who are unearthed by these 
operations? Where half-a-dozen persons find elbow-room in a 
comfortable mansion of the more affluent class, twenty or thirty 
poor crept together in two or three dark dusty tenements. Twenty 
or thirty are displaced to make room for six: where are the twenty 
to betake themselves? Are they to be quartered among the re- 
maining houses of squalor, already overpeopled from cellar to attic, 
in the heart of the town; or are they to follow the “ materials” of 
their old abodes, sold by her Majesty’s Woods and Forests to spe- 
culative builders, and by the purchasers carted off, with all their 
appertaining bugs, to erect new structures amid the swamps of 
Shadwell, Rotherhithe, Lambeth, and (perhaps worst of all) the 
subaqueous region between Millbank Penitentiary and Chelsea ? 
Are the frail and superannuated tenements of St. Giles’s to be re- 
constructed among marshes, that dry and wet rot, and vermin, and 
close-packed human beings, may be reconsigned to their former 
covered dunghills with the addition of marsh miasma ? 

We read in Scripture, “ The poor ye have always with you.” And 
our most Christian nation, convinced of this truth, seems resolved, 
since it cannot get rid of them, at least to keep them out of sight, 
and consequently, as the proverb hath it, out of mind. When 
Sismonpt first landed in England, he was struck with the apparent 
comfort of what seemed the whole rural population. <A longer 
residence explained the secret. The mansions of the nobility aud 
wealthy citizens—the houses of Consett’s “ bull-frog farmers ”— 
courted the view of the traveller. The cottages of the labourers 
were relegated to by-ways, and great part of the labouring popula- 
tion consigned to the dirty lanes and blind allies of the towns. 
The policy of landlords in guarding their demesnes from over- 
population had rendered the towns cesspools, into which the 
poverty and dirt of the whole land were drained, and kept unseen. 
And now the fashion of “improving” towns (especially in the 
Metropolis) threatens to squeeze them into still more close and 
suffocating retreats. 

A good system of sanatory police might do something to remedy 
this evil. Of course, so long as sempstresses are paid at the rate 
of three-halfpence a shirt, no police can make people inhabit tidy 
houses, and in such moderate numbers as will leave each inmate 
elbow-room. But there are arrangements competent to a sanatory 
police which might alleviate the evils even of the present lazar state 
of the lowest class, and which will not be uncalled for should they 


ever be visited by more prosperous days. For example, a system of 


sanatory police worthy of the name would enforce efficient sewer- 
age and drainage. No houses, not even those of the poorest class, 
ought to be allowed to be erected on land that has not been pre- 
viously well drained by sewers adequate to keep it dry and clean in 
all time coming. Again, a sanatory police worthy of the name 
would take care that the building-materials of what may without a 
figure of speech be called the infected districts, are ‘not allowed 








to be used in the erection of new tenements, without previous 
sufficient inspection. Yet again, a sanatory police worthy of the 
name would keep strict watch even in the most squalid dig. 
tricts to prevent or enforce the removal of all nuisances. De. 
spondency breeds sluttishness, and sluttishness soon becomes a 
habit. ‘The poorest class need to be shaken out of such habits, by 
a not stern, but strict and unremitting exercise of authority. 

The question remains, what to do bodily with the poor, deprived 
of their residences by the march of improvement, and either driven, 
one way, beyond the scene of their daily employment, or the other 
way, to render more dense the crowds that already hive in the 
“slums” and “rookeries” of London, the “ wynds” and “ closes” 
of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and the loathsome back-streets of 
every great town? Ilere they are—tens of thousands in each 
horde: what are you to do with them? You cannot kill them off— 
you will not let them continue in their great social piggeries—you 
forbid them to come among you in your respectable streets—you 
cannot in justice drive them out of town; yet a spot of earth to 
rest on they must have. Is it impossible to solve the puzzle? At 
the expense of passing from generals to particulars, from principles 
to practical details, it may be worth while to see if the solution is 
not practicable. It does not follow that the State is the only or 
the best public body to manage such details ; but it may stand at 
present for any public, or even private body, to whom it would 
delegate the power. 

If you take away the houses of the very poor, you must give 
them cthers ; but the State could never consent to give such dwel- 
lings as those it has seized. J etid squalor, reckless indecency, pu- 
trid disease, may characterize what the State has taken, but must 
not what it bestows, even in exchange. The noisome garments of 
the very criminal are exchanged for those which are decent, clean, 
and wholesome. He is taken from his lair, and caged in a palace, 
The visitor to Glasgow Bridewell is first struck by one peculiarity 
of that prison—all is airy, pure, and fresh. The prison is very full: 
stage upon stage, it contains within the narrow limit of the ground it 
occupies a very dense population ; yet is there no squalor, not even 
“closeness.” You soon find that this strange characteristic of a gaol, 
which admits the lowest of the population, is the result of two very 
simple things—good regulations, and good construction. Those 
two things might secure comfort and wholesomeness even on the 
very site of the present squalor. The construction is simple: 
every stage in the building has a long corridor, opened to the 
external air at both ends in the full extent of its height and 
width: at the sides are the “cells,” small rooms with a tolerably 
spacious window opposite to the door. A proper temperature is, 
we believe, attained by warming-apparatus. Palaces similarly 
constructed might be opened to the poor at a fixed charge per day 
for rent, on the site of their present dens. As to the expense. With 
moderate labour, the prisoners in Glasgow Bridewell are almost 
supported by themselves: some increase to the income thus 
attained would even return a profit on the act of lodging and 
feeding and guarding the prisoners. ‘The mere cost of such a 
structure, with so much of furniture as might be made of the 
nature of fixtures—and nearly all that would be wanted might be 
made so—would not be great. The owners of houses in the poorest 
neighbourhoods contrive to reap incredible amounts of rent, 
collected in halfpence. The poor, therefore, do pay rent for 
dwellings which cost them comparatively large sums, though 
payable in the smallest. Of course they could contrive to pay 
still smaller sums for better and wholesomer dwellings ; and the 
outlay for the building might thus be made good. As to manage- 
ment. Glasgow Bridewell has a Governor. In each corridor is a cell 
that is rather bigger than the rest; and, if we remember rightly, one 
of the prisoners obtains by good conduct the privilege of inhabiting 
that cell ; and for keeping the corridor and the little office at the 
end devoted to washing and so forth, he is paid in the enjoyment 
of a little more personal liberty : analogous privileges, possibly even 
the remission of rent, might pay for keeping clean the public 
mansion ; which would of course need a governor or chief manager. 

Such was an idea suggested some time ago by a visit to the 
Glasgow prison. <A year or two back, we noticed that one of the 
Wards of London petitioned the Corporation to grant land for some 
such purpose; but it came to nothing. The scheme, then, has 
occurred to others, under very different circumstances; and novel 
and crude as it may hitherto have been, the necessity for some new 
and great expedient warrants attention to every suggestion. The 
great difficulty would lie, first, in the fact that a prison furnished the 
suggestion, and next, in the pride and perverse dislike to rule of the 
poor themselves. Absolute freedom, the judicious choice of a name, 
a cheap use of colours, and “rooms” instead of “ cells,” would ob- 
viate the prison-like character. The pride would be reconciled by 
firm courtesy in the officials, and practical experience of comfort and 
cheapness in place of misery and dearness. Such buildings might 
be classified, according to different classes of inmates, with different 
rates of rent and different rules of admission. With a discreet 
management, to live in them, instead of being a disgrace and a 
mark of ‘ pauperism,” might be a test of prudence, independence, 
and decorum. If private landlords of the poor complain that their 
trade is invaded, let them beat the State in offering better and 
cheaper dwellings. 

Sir Roserr Peet has remarked that the State deals with the 
poor too exclusively in punishment, rather than inducement: in 
like manner, it deals with them too much by forbidding or restrict- 
ing, rather than aiding and bestowing: but there is no reason why 
the State should not combine material aid with prohibition, at least 
in any way that would not weaken the independence of the poor 
citizen. Forbid him to do wrong, help him to do right. 
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eS chemical 
ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. 
Ax times in the streets of some Italian city—say Florence, you 
may see the passengers step aside to make way for a strange group 
of men in black gowns, each with a peaked hood over the head and 
face, pierced with two holes for the eyes to see through, and a 
Quaker-looking hat slung behind. They bear perchance a bier 
with a corpse upon it; and as they pass hastily along, there is 
something in their uncouth garb, their measured march-like tread, 
and the half-indifferent yet respectful movement of the spectators, 
which imparts a feeling of awe at the sight. Who are they ? They 
are the Brothers of the Misericordia, bearing to the grave the body 
of a fellow-creature whose friends are too poor to pay for the fune- 
ral-rites. Or possibly they carry to the hospital a wounded man. 
They need no ticket—no letter of recommendation; the simple 
want for them is their summons. But what are they—what man- 
ner of men in their proper persons? All sorts, except the poor. 
hey are a charitable institution; and that mean and ghastly do- 
mino and mask all in one very likely conceals a noble, walking side 
by side with a tradesman. Sothe peasant whom you accost with 
inquiries will tell you, in a matter-of-course tone. Ask him what 
these Brothers do, and he launches forth into a respectful and affec- 
tionate eulogy of their goodness. 

Here, in our own capital, isa different group. A body of men 
in most excellent coats—some fat and some lean—some gray, some 
black—some cropped, some “4 la Jeune France,” or sleek “ Young 
England” fashion—waistcoats of divers patterns, but all with 
whitest shirt-collars—assemble round a large mahogany table, 
covered with baize very smooth and tightly glued on to it: they 
ere a“ Board” of acharitable institution. Their amounts of sub- 
scription give them various ranks; and they enjoy various privi- 
leges, the chief of which are—the homage of secretary and 
porters; the right to rule over the “ objects” of the charity; a 
dinner once a year, with a panegyrical report on their beneficence 
by the secretary, and a parade of the “ objects” themselves,—some- 
times called ‘ deserving objects”—all comfortable, and grateful 
“for that occasion only.” ‘The Board issue from their office and 
walk down the street, until dispersed at turnings and in carriages. 
“ Who are they?” asks a passenger. ‘ Don’t know, Sir—think 
they are a Jury or a Railway Company, or something of that kind.” 
Ask one of the “objects.” He will tell you that “ they are the 
— Institution.” ‘* What is that ?”—‘* Oh! it is for poor people 
and such like, if they know any one that can get a ticket.” ‘The 
man speaks without feeling ; “ for the poor are very ungrateful.” 

Now, ten to one, each man of the “ Board” gives ten times, ay 
fifty times as much as a Brother of the Misericordia: but what 
does he do? Pays—and dines: all the rest is done ready to his 
hand by the secretary and others. He is a good Samaritan by 
proxy; he goes among publicans and sinners by his agent; and 
devotes himself to the good of his race by paid substitute. The 
poor scramble callously for the boon ; the secretary that dispenses it 
receives no gratitude—it is his ‘‘ business” to doit ; and what tender 
gratitude can be felt to a ‘“ Board” as impersonal and distant as 
the Board of Longitude ? 

The double blessing of charity is mortified. To him that re- 
ceives, it is not charity, but mere paltry casual assets. To him 
that gives, it is only conformity with what is “ usual,” what is 
“ expected.” Worse, those that bestow never learn what is really 
wanted, where, nor how. The charity of England is immense— 
but is it adequate? Not one punctually-attending particle of a 
Board can tell you. He has an idea that there is a vast deal of 
misery; but the Board directs its attention to specific objects, for 
that is the only practical way to do good; “and, really, if we were 
to make ourselves uncomfortable about all the wretchedness we 
can’t help, we should have enough to do.” But do you ever go 
among the poor—stay among them—use your own discretion ? 
“ Why, no; I really am not so well-informed as our secretary, and 
should make mistakes; besides, it is very unwholesome to go into 
close places: indeed, I almost doubt whether all this charity and 
so forth is not wrong—whcther it does not encourage idleness, and 
interfere with the operation of the Poor-law.” And you say the 
poor are ungrateful? “ Oh yes; particularly so.” Ungrateful for 
what? you do not go and show any feeling to them, and how can 
they feel towards you? You pay them, and demand that they 
should feel; which is no logical sequence. The result naturally 
follows the cause—you pay, and they are paid; that is all. But 
further, they acquire the habit of grasping: they go seeking for 
tickets for soup or blankets, just as boys go nutting ; not thinking 
whence the good things come, but merely going where they know 
them to be had. It is all “ luck.” 

Charitable societies start up in the fertile soil of British gene- 
rosity like mushrooms—there is no end to the new ones. A 
specimen of a magnificent kind is budding in London just now— 
a society to provide house-shelter for all that need. Will this 
society differ from others ? will all the members, like real brothers 
in charity, visit the scenes of suffering, and learn what to alleviate ? 
or will they go no further than the committee-room, if so far ? 
Will they take their turn in personal attendance on the poor? If 

not, they will fill a room, or rooms, with several squalid persons, 
whose misery and disorder are more or less effectually kept under ; 
more or fewer persons will be relieved per pound subscribed ; more 
or less tact and vigour will be exhibited in keeping vermin out of 
their premises: but as to making any impression on the mass of 
misery, cheering or conciliating the wretched, the society will be as 
useless us any “Board” in the country. Its character and ad- 


ministration, however, are not yet determined; and for what we 
know, an innovation may be intended in the routine of munificence. 





A NEW LEASE FOR THE COLLEGE OF ARMS. 

| Wut in the world can be done to save one of our venerated insti- 
tutions, which seems likely to expire of mere inanition? It appears 
that the College of Arms is on its last legs; and unless put upon 
another footing, it cannot stand much longer. The College, indeed, 
is still of considerable utility: it finds out ancestors for gentlemen 
that, like Geoffrey Muffincap, “ never had any”; prevents people 
from having arms on their plate,—as if any gentleman would put his 
arms on his plate, like a rude schoolboy ; and makes people fancy 
that the tax for armorial bearings is a distinguishing privilege,—so 
that they who think it “ spooney” to pay for any thing, think it 
cunning to pay for being allowed to have marks on their spoons. 
However, even these occupations are in danger; for British plate is 
becoming common, and people are ashamed to have chivalrous de- 
vices engraved where economy is the only device; so that if they 
mustn’t put their arms on their plate, they can put their knife and 
fork in it all the better. And it has become as easy to have ances- 
tors as progeny ; so that nobody now waits for the heralds to tell 
him of the illustrious blood in his veins. You shall hardly enter a 
room but every one in it bas a pedigree “ blushing with the blood 
of kings and queens”; and a modest gentleman shall confess, 
apologetically, that he ‘ can only reckon an archbishop among his 
forefathers.” One of the most utilitarian employments of heralds 
has been transferred to another class ; as is most justly deplored by 
a writer in Mr. Knigut’s London— 

“ An hereaught,” says Upron, the earliest writer on heraldry whose works 
are extant, “is an high office in all his services, as in message ”’; heralds are 
“ messengirs from emperour to emperour, from kyng to kyng, and so from one 
prince to another; sometyme declarynge peace, and sometyme againe pro- 
nouncing warre. ‘Theis like Mercury runne up and downe, bavying on them 
not only Aaron’s surcot, but his eloquence, which Moses lacked.” 

Whereon the modern writer in the pleasant periodical above- 
mentioned observes— 

“ This honourable and important service has in modern times been most un- 
ceremoniously transferred from the Officers of Arms to certain persons ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State, and termed King’s (or, as now, Queen's) 
Messengers. Before the elevation of Mr. Canning to the Premiership, these 
appointments were generally given to nominees of the nobility—their valets, 
butlers, or sons of such domestics; persons without any recommendations ex- 
cept those of their masters. Mr. Canning very properly put a stop to this 
practice; and justly considering that the bearers of important despatches (of 
necessity admitted to the presence of the highest personages in their own or 
other countries—nay, it has happened, to that of the Sovereign himself) should 
have the education and manners of gentlemen, took every opportunity of filling 
up the vacancies as they occurred with a very superior class of young and in- 
telligent men, possessing a sufficient knowledge of the principal European lan- 
guages, accustomed to good society, and capable of acting in any emergency 
with the spirit and discretion that usually accompany such advantages. This 
was a great improvement; but the injustice done to the heralds remained un- 
redressed.” * * * Thus it is in this age of reformation and utilitarian- 
ism, an ancient institution is abolished or neglected as obsolete, without one 
consideration as to the possibility of adapting it to the spirit or the necessity 
of the time. Having gradually deprived the heralds of all important business 
and wholesome authority, the very despvilers are the first to comment upon 
the utter inutility of the establishmezt!” 

This is too true: it may be equally remarked of the Druids, who 
are now only to be seen, in very diminished numbers, and in con- 
junetion with “Odd Fellows” and other convivial associations, 
playing the fool in borough-processions or such occasions. Bar- 
bers, too, are no longer surgeons; though indeed they still shave 
mankind. Bowyers, however, and fletchers, are unhappily quite an 
extinct race; the reason being, that bows and arrows are no longer 
used except by toxophilite societies: gunpowder has quite exploded 
bows and arrows. Indeed, there is a general disposition, when a 














thing is no longer wanted, to let it go out of use; and heralds 
must begin to think of going the way of all fletchers. 

The earnest writer already quoted has hit upon an expedient for 
arresting the translation of the heralds to the sky— 
- - - - - “Let us look at the 6th article of the admonition given to 
the herald on his creation—* You shall not suffer one gentleman to malign 
another, and raylynge you shall Ict (% e. stop) to the uttermost of your 
power.’ Here is useful employment, Heaven knows, and sufficient too 
for a College possessing a lundred times as many members. We beg to 
call the attention of ‘the General Peace Society,’ and ‘the Society tor 
the Suppression of Duelling,’ (the New Court of Honour and Chivalry,) to 
this peculiar portion of the duty and office of the heralds. Nay, the noble 
and learned Lord who has so lately amended the law of libel might have 
fairly claimed the assistance of Garter and the Officers of Arms in his praise- 
worthy undertaking. In all questions affecting the honour of noblemen and 
gentlemen, the heralds are certainly privileged to form the Court of Review.” 

This is not a bad idea. The venerated institution may be re- 
stored so to the fashion of the day that even Joseru Sturce might 
patronize it along with Complete Suffrage. The code of “ honour” 
which compels duelling is really a relic of usages represented by 
the decaying College ; and the new contrivance might very well be 
grafted on the old stock. The only difficulty is, to guess how 
people can be induced to bring their stupid quarrels before judges. 
At present they go out, with a very small party, early in the morn- 
ing; and either nothing comes of it and it is all hushed up, or, be- 
fore any one knows of the farce, it has become a tragedy. But 
under the proposed plan, every petulance, every well-rebuked 
piece of vulgar insolence, every silly offence about nothing—the 
usual causes of duels—must be brought before a judge, as if they 
were matters of importance. If they had to stand that test, pro- 
bably men would leave off those displays of ‘‘ honour,” and then 
the heralds’ occupation would again be gone. 

A more permanent office might be found for them. _ It has often 
been observed, that the improvement in children’s toys does not keep 
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pace with the general march of intellect. Here is a useful and 
philosophical, not to say philoprogenitive function, for the honour- 
able gentlemen : let them be constituted, of course under a Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, a board of commissioners for the improve- 
ment and diffusion of playthings, to be called Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for Toy Affairs. That would bea permanent vocation ; 
for play will outlive “arms” and “honour.” Ask the Prince of 
Wales his opinion on the matter. A capital bureau, too, for the 
Heir-apparent to begin public business in!—the heralds might be 
his ministers; and they might very constitutionally be displaced if 
they were not supported by a majority of all the little munchers 
of parliament. Young England should think of this. 


———— 


GLEANINGS. 


The noble mansions which arose along the Northern bank of the Thames, 
called “the Strand,” were placed on the sites of despoiled episcopal residences 
and ecclesiastical grounds. One of the most conspicuous of these princely 
structures was the house built by the proud Somerset, which still retains the 
name of its founder. Devoted now to official and scientific offices, it once wit- 
nessed scenes more stirring than the ambitious drudgery of Commissioners and 
Professors, or the listless jests of idle clerks and porters. ‘In Elizabeth’s 
time it was assigned at different periods for the reception of foreign Ambasadors. 
In Lord Burghley’s ‘Notes’ of this reign, printed at the end of Marsden’s 
‘State Papers,’ is the following singular passage—‘ Feb, 1566-7. Cornelius 
de la Noye, an alchemist, wrought in Somerset House, and abused many in 

romising to convert any metal into gold.’ Anne, the consort of James the 

irst, held her court here; which, according to Arthur Wilson, ‘ was a con- 
tinued mascarado, where she and her ladies, like so many sea-nymphs or 
Nereids, appeared in various dresses, to the ravishment of the beholders.’ 
Somerset House was afterwards the scene of the bickerings between Charles 
the First and his new-made wife’s French domestics ; which elicited from that 
King a brief and pithy note, often reprinted, to * Steenie,’ (the Duke of Buck- 
ingham,) directing him to despatch ‘the beasts’ to France without delay. 
Oliver Cromwell lay here in state; and here was laid the scene of the tragic 
romance of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey’s murder.” —Knight’s London. 

A correspondent in Ireland—the well-known Mr. George Ensor—adds an 
original anecdote of Louis Philippe, to those which he has lately seen in the 
Spectator, gleaned from the monthly periodicals. ‘ Many years since, I 
was dining with Mr. Johnson, the bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Dr. Kelly, the author of the Universal Cambist, who had a school in 
Finsbury Square, was asked by one of the party, how the Abecedarian 
Society proceeded? ‘Very well,’ said he. He; then told the following 
anecdote—‘ I went out of town yesterday, and called on the Duke of Orleans, 
The servant opened the door, and said his master was not at home. Imme- 
diately the Duke put his head over the balustrade, saying, ‘ Dr. Kelly, 7 am 
at home: I am shaving, and as soon as I get rid of this business, I shall go 
down and speak to you.’ ‘The Duke came down immediately. I told him I 
wished to have his name added to my list of subscribers. ‘ No one fitter than 
I,’ he replied ; ‘ for I was myself a schoolmaster.’ The remainder of the con- 
versation between the Duke and Dr. Kelly is immaterial.” 

Payments may be too prompt for the safety of the payer; as we learn from 
the Law Magazine. “Payment means payment in due course, and not by 
anticipation. Thus, payment of rent before the duy on which it is due isa 
voluntary payment, and will accordingly sometimes entail on the tenant the 
liability of paying the whole, or (since 4th William IV. c. 22) part, over again 
to some other person ; ¢. g. a reversioner or remainderman, who by the death, 
&c. of the party to whom the money was paid, has become entitled to it before 
or at the time at which it became due. But though rent is not due till sunset 
of the day on which it is reserved, that being the point of time when by law 
it ought to be paid, and before which at the earliest no remedy can be taken 
against the lessee, still if on the morning of that day the tenant pays his rent 
to the lessor, who dies before noon, this payment, though voluntary as being 
made before sunset, is good against the heir and all but the Crown.” ~ : 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal there is a “Report ona 
Route from Pekung Yeh in Ava to Aeng in Arracan,” comprising an account 
of the Kicaams, an aboriginal race of Ava, driven into the mountains by Tartar 
invaders, and now under the Burmese Government. Their religion is very 

eculiar, and eminently “practical” in its principle. “The tenets of the 

icaam faith are most simple ; they have no idea of the Supreme Being, nor 
have they any tradition respecting the Creation. They are the children of the 
mountains, and Nature alone has any claim on their feelings. In consonance 
with this idea, they consider that every thing which is useful to them, or con- 
duces to the luxuries of life, ought to be held in the greatest veneration. The 
principal object of their adoration is a thick bushy tree bearing a small berry, 
and called by them Sabri, * * * Their ideas of the difference between 
good and evil consist in supposing, that those who honour and respect their 
parents, take care of their children and cattle, and eat mest meat, and drink 
spirits to the greatest excess, will be well provided for hereafter, and their souls 
transferred into the bodies of oxen or pigs; whilst those whose sensual appe- 
tites are not so great, and who do not enjoy to the utmost all the good things 
of the earth which may be thrown in their way, are considered unworthy of a 
future reward, looked down upon and contemned.” a 

Among the disclosures of the hieroglyphists few are more generally interest- 
ing than the insight which has been obtained into the nature of the an- 











fixed: but it only conquers one part of the difficulty—the variable pronun. 
ciation of other European languages; leaving in full force the greater difficult 
that many nations have sounds which have no corresponding representations 2 
European characters. Mr. Gliddon supplies an instance é@ converso. “ An 
English friend of mine, in the Levant, who is a profound Turkish scholar, had 
two native Ottoman secretaries. Being desirous of testing the capabilities of 
the Turkish character for the rendering of an English phrase, he sent one of 
them out of his bureau one morning ; and dictating to the other the followin 
line, desired him to write it in his national letters, so as to produce the English 
sound, as correctly as possible. The sentence was, ‘Drag the swindling 
scoundrel to the pump.’ The man wrote it, and having heard the sound, read 
it correctly in English. He was then sent out of the room; and the other 
secretary, who had not heard the sound, was summoned, and desired to read it, 
This he did freely. ‘Direk zee asevinedelink asekonederel tev zee pomep!’ 
And this was the nearest approximation to the English that the Turkish al- 
phabet would admit of.” 

Under the anarchy which succeeded to the rule of the Romans in what 
once was their empire, a confusion worse than that of Babel prevailed. Con. 
quering invaders knew not the language of the conquered; the conquered 
forgot their own ; provinces were divided into minute communities, each isolated 
from the rest by jealousy and fear. Composed of denizens of different races, 
yet separated from its nearest neighbours, every village had its peculiar com. 
bination of the general ingredients of language, each its peculiar corruptions, 
Even in the same village, different races would remain alien to each other; ag 
in Fribourg in Switzerland. Parallel examples, though from different causes, 
may be found even in the Highlands of Scotland, in Ireland, and in Wales, 
One striking instance of the variety of dialects in the disrupted Roman empire, 
and the limited confines of each, is the fact that after Latin ceased to be the 
current language, it was used in the songs of the soidiery, because no other 
was intelligible out of a very small circle; and very strange Latin it was that 
thus survived. The formation of stable governments, by amalgamating these 
severed districts and bringing them into communication, afforded opportunity 
for the formation of more general and more cultivated tongues; and the Ro- 
mance languages, compounded mainly of Latin and ‘Teutonic, gradually 
emerged from the chaos; the first to do so being the now extinct Provengal, 
The original differences of local dialects are still in some degree to be traced; 
as in the distinct varieties of Z'uscan spoken at Florence, Pisa, Lucca, and 


Sienna. Sismondi thus dates the rise of the several Romance languages of 
modern Europe— 
The Proveneal, at the Court of Bozon, King of Arles..... 877 837 
The Langue d’Oil, or d Oui; or the Romance-Wallon or 
French; at that of William Longue-Epée, the son of 
Rollo, Duke of Normandy......sccsersssseccesereeses 917 943 
The Castilian, in the reign of Ferdinand the Great....... 1,037 1,065 
The Portuguese, under Heury, the founder of the Monarchy 1,095 1,112 
The Italian, under Roger I. King of Sicily. ......0.eee00 1,129 1,154 


Monsieur de Boulay accompanied Monsieur *** in his embassy to Spain, at 
the time when Cervantes, who died in 1618, was still alive. He told me that 
the Ambassador one day complimented Cervantes on the great reputation 


| which he had acquired beyond the mountains by his Don Quivote; and that 





cient Egyptian tongue,—not materially differing, perhaps, from what it was | 


before the Deluge. “ Like all primitive tongues,” says Mr. George R. Gliddon, 
in the Paleography of Ancient Egypt, “the Egyptian proceeded by imitation ; 
or by giving a sound in imitation of the object or idea intended.” Thus, the 
name of the 

Ass was Yo, from his bray; 


Lion Mocee, from his roar ; 

Cow E’ he, from her low; 

Frog Croor, from his croak; 

Cat Chavo, from her mew; 

Pig Rurr, from his grunt; 

Hoopoo Petepep, from its peculiar cry; Arabicé, ‘ Hedhed,’ 


[like our Whip-pocr-will.} 

“Mr. Lane’s exquisite translation of the Thousand and One Nights gives 
some beautiful instances, in Arabic, of the words attributed to the cries of birds ; 
as, the ‘Umree Hegazee,’ or Arabian turtle-dove, in its sweet coo, repeats 
* Ya keréem ya Allah,’ O most merciful God! In ancient Coptic, the same 
echoing principle is recognizable in verds ; thus— 

ensen, to sound; 

TLhophtheph, to spit; 

Owed) :vedj, to masticate ; 

Tette/, to let water fall drop by drop. 
still used in Arabic. 

Kriadjkradj, to grind one’s teeth; 

Rodjredj, to rub; 

Omk, to swallow. 

So that, in swallowing, all nations speak Coptic !” 

With some modification, the Italian orthoépy has been chosen for reducing 

the languages of remote countries to European writing, because that method is 


The same word is 





Cervantes whispered to the Ambassador, “ If it had not been for the Inqui- 
sition, I would have made my book far more diverting.” —-Sé€grais. 

Among the allegorical paintings in the King of Bavaria’s magnificent palace 
at Munich, Charity is represented by St. Elizabeth, the Margravine of Thu- 
ringia. “The legend of this charming saint, one of the most popular in Ger- 
many, is but little known among us. She was the wife of a Margrave of Tha- 
ringia, who was a fierce avaricious man, while she herself was ail made up of 
tenderness and melting pity. She lived with her husband in his castle on the 
Wartsburg, and was accustomed to go out every morning to distribute alms 
among the poor of the valley. Her husband, jealous and covetous, forbade her 
thus to exercise her bounty; but as she regarded her duty to God and to the 
poor even as paramount to conjugal obedience, she secretly continued her 
charitable offices. Her husband encountered her one morning as she was 
leaving the castle with a covered basket containing meat, bread, and wine for a 
starving family. He demanded, angrily, what she had in her basket? Eliza- 
beth, trembling, not for herself, but for her wretched proteg¢s, replicd with a 
faltering voice, that she had been gathering roses in the garden. ‘The fierce 
chieftain, not believing her, snatched off the napkin, and Elizabeth fell on her 
knees. But, behold, a miracle had been operated in her favour! The basket 
was full of roses, fresh-gathered, and wet with dew.” —Anight's London. 

A naval surgeon, who used to prescribe salt water for his patients in all dis- 
orders, happened to be drowned one evening. Next day the captain, coming on 
board, inquired for the doctor, and was coolly told by a sailor that “he was 
drowned last night, in the medicine-chest.” 

Some dogs possess a singular knack of hunting out any thing that has re- 
cently been in the possession of their masters. ‘There is one ludicrous anec- 
dote of this faculty, which we fear is too good to be true. A gentleman made 
a bet that a dog would identify a franc that he had thrown down upon the 
Boulevards in Paris. Before the dog had discovered the money, a passenger 
had picked it up. Presently the dog caught the scent, followed the stranger to 
his hotel, remained with him all day, and attended him to bed, to the great de- 
light of his newly-constituted master, who was extremely flattered by his sud- 
den attachment. But the moment the gentleman pulled off his smallclothes, 
in the pocket of which he had placed the franc, the dog barked at the door, as 
if desirous to get out. The door was opened, the dog caught up the breeches, 
and rushed away to his rightful master. Shortly afterwards arrived, all des/a- 
billé, the owner of the breeches, trembling for a purse of gold that lay in the 
same pocket with the important franc.— Quarterly Review. 


THE POET’S FAREWELL TO LOVE. 
IMITATED FROM THE SPANISH. 
‘* No oso pensar el dia y hora quando 
Mis ojos comencaron a mirarte.’'— Boscan. 
When first with all a lover’s pride 
I wooed and won thee for my bride, 
I little thought that thou could’st be 
Estranged, as now thou art, from me ; 
That love so true and so intense 
As then within my bosom glowed 
Would meet with cold indifference : 
And I, along life’s weary road, 
By her whom I was proud to call my own, 
Be left to journey on, uncared for and alone. 
Yet so it is; and never more 
Shall Love in this forsaken breast 
Be found, as he was wont before, 
A welcome, a thrice welcome guest. 
On that illusion, while a gleam 
Of hope remained, ’twas bliss to dwell ; 
It was a bright, a flattering dream, 
Which bound my reason like a spell. 
But now I fling my passion to the wind— 
Against the insidious bane for ever steel my mind. 
SwyNren JERVIS. 
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LIFE OF GERALD GRIFFIN. 

From want of time, and possibly from want of skill, the chrono- 
logical narrative of this biography is deficient in arrangement, and 
abounds too much in verbose reflections. The fraternal relation- 
ship of the author to the hero has also induced him to magnify 
considerably the importance of GeraLp Grirrin, and caused the 
introduction of minute particulars and personal correspondence, 
which could only have possessed attraction in the case of a man about 
whom public curiosity was very highly excited, and scarcely even 
then. Passing these faults, the volume contains interesting mate- 
rials—traits indicative of Irish family life, some characteristic par- 
ticulars of the subject of the biography, and an account of strug- 

Jes and sufferings in a literary career, to which the life of Savace 
affords the closest recorded parallel, without the vices or the ne- 
cessity of Savace, and in an age when authorship is better re- 
warded. 

Geratp GrirFin was born in 1803, at Limerick; where his 
father, an Irish country gentleman, then resided, having embarked 
in a brewery which had “ caught his fancy,” and very shortly 
induced embarrassments. His childhood and school-days are 
detailed at some length by his brother, but exhibit nothing par- 
ticular beyond a cacoethes scribendi ; although the reminiscences 
afford some glimpses of the strong affection and amiable feelings of 
Irish domestic life, with its deficiency perhaps in domestic dis- 
cipline. Pecuniary difficulties caused the emigration of his parents 
and part of the family to America; Gera.p, with some of the 
others, remained at home, under the charge of their elder brother, 
aphysician. It was intended that he also should follow the pro- 
fession; and he served a short probationership to the healing art ; 
but visions of dramatic glory, the praises of a family-circle, and some 
little credit and experience he had obtained by writing and report- 
ing for a Limerick newspaper, determined him to seek his fortune 
as a literary adventurer in the Metropolis. Accordingly, in 1823, 
when he was not quite twenty years of age, he started for London, 
with plans for “rivalling Shakspere” in his head, a tragedy called 
Aguire in his pocket, a few letters of introduction, and but a 
slender supply in his purse. 

With the improvidence of hope and inexperience, the adven- 
turer took lodgings in Regent Street; delivered his letters of in- 
troduction ; got acquainted with a sufficient number of people to 
be invited to read his tragedy in private parties ; and was intro- 
duced in consequence to an actor, whose name is superseded 
by four stars. This man took his piece, and promised to consi- 
der it; but returned it after four months, in a dirty unsealed 
wrapper, without any opinion. In the interim, Grirrin had 
acquired the friendship of Pani, then in the full flood of theatri- 
cal reputation, from the success of his Caius Gracchus. Banim 
blamed him for sending his play to an actor; advised him to 
finish Gisippus, and undertook to present it to the management. 
His friendly efforts, like a few that Grirrin himself seems to have 
made in other directions with other pieces, were of no avail. The 
money he brought with him from home, and some subsequent remit- 
tances from his brother, were exhausted. He had no other resource 
than a few articles inserted in magazines, the payment for which 
was often evaded, and such trifling literary jobs as he could occa- 
sionally pick up. lis descent in the world was gradual, day by 
day, but rapid measured by other periods. He left his lodgings 
in Regent Street, and hid himself in small rooms in obscure places : 
the state of his wardrobe soon induced him to confine himself to 


the house by day, and only venture out at nightfall, in search of 


answers to his literary applications, and for needful exercise. The 
same cause induced him to refuse the invitations of the few ac- 
quaintances he had: pride, the contrast of his former hopes with 
his present condition, and a doubt as to the means of his brother, 
who was ill, prevented him from applying to his family : hunger— 
absolute want of food, for he often fasted the day through, and 
sometimes several days together—was undermining his health, and 
had reduced him to a skeleton: yet literary pride was stronger than 
starvation. Banim, who had been offended with the frequent re- 
fusals of his invitations on obviously pretended grounds, and had 
lost sight of Grirri for some months, was suddenly struck with a 
suspicion of the truth, and went in search of him. 
difficulty in ascertaining his address; but 

“ At length he found the place, a small room in some obscure court, near 
St. Paul's. Gerald was not at home. He called again next day. He was 
still out, on his mission perhaps for ‘more drudgery.’ He then questioned the 
woman who kept his lodgings as to his condition and circumstances. These 
she spoke of in terms of pity; represented him as in great distress; said she 
had never spoken to him on the subject, but she was afraid he denied himself 
even the commonest necessaries; that he appeared in bad spirits, dressed but 
indifferently, shut himself up for whole days together in his room, without 
sending her for any provision, and when he went out it was only at night-fall, 








} secret. 


when he was likely to meet no one that he knew. This was a very distressing | Gpirrin might have been had he been a different man, none can 


| things which I got to revise, was a weekly fashionable journal. 


picture, particularly when considered in connexion with his incommunicative- 
ness, and the silent endurance with which it was going on. Mr. Banim im- 
mediately returned home and wrote him a very kind letter, offering him some 
pecuniary assistance until he should be able to get over his present difficulties, 
As I am not in possession either of this letter or the one written in reply to 
it, and as all that is characteristic in such things depends more upon the man- 
ner almost than the matter, it would not be quite fair to attempt to give a 
version of them here, especially as the account I have had of the transaction 
was not received from Mr. Banim himself. It is sufficient to say that the 
offer was rejected, with a degree of heat and sharpness which showed that he 
had not succeeded in lulling the dangerous feeling to which Thave alluded, and 
that his goodnatured attempt proved so completely abortive that there was 
evidently no use in pursuing the matter further. The friends did not meet 
again for some time, and the circumstance occasioned a degree of estrangement 
which it was not easy to repair.” 

The following passage from a letter to his parents in America 
gives GERALD’s own account of his feelings and condition, from 
the first failure of his dramatic hopes till his final extrication. 

“ This disappointment sent me into the contrary extreme. I before imagined 
I could do any thing; I now thought I could do nothing. One supposition 
was just as foolish as the other. It was then I set about writing for those 
weekly publications; all of which, except the Literary Gazette, cheated me 
abominably. Then, finding this to be the case, I wrote for the great maga- 
zines. My articles were generally inserted; but on calling for payment, 
seeing that I was a poor inexperienced devil, there was so much shuffling and 
shabby work that it disgusted me, and I gave up the idea of making money 
that way. I now lost heart for every thing; got into the cheapest lodgings I 
could make out; and there worked on, rather to divert my mind from the hor- 
rible gloom that I felt growing on me in spite of myself, than with any hope of 
being remunerated. ‘This, and the recollection of the expense I had put Wil- 
liam to, and the fears—that every moment became conviction—that I should 
never be enabled to fulfil his hopes or my own expectations, all came pressing 
together upon my mind, and made me miserable. A thousand and a thousand 
times I wished that I could lie down quietly and die at once, and be forgotten 
for ever. But that, however, was not to be had for the asking. I don’t think 
1 left any thing undone that could have changed the course of affairs, or 
brought me a little portion of the good luck that was going on about me: bat 
good luck was too busy elsewhere. I can hardly describe to you the state of 
mind I was in at this time. It was not an indolent despondency, for I was 
working hard, and I am now—and it is only now—receiving money for the 
labour of those dreadful hours. I used not to see a face that I knew; and after 
sitting writing all day, when I walked in the streets in the evening it actually 
seemed to me as if I was of a different species altogether from the people 
about me. The fact was, from pure anxiety alone I was more than half dead, 
and would most certainly have given up the ghost I believe, were it not that, by 
the merest accident on earth, the literary friend who had procured me the un- 
fortunate introduction a year before dropped in one evening to ‘have a talk’ 
with me. I bad not seen him nor anybody else that I knew for some months, 
and he frightened me by saying I looked like a ghost. In a few days, however, 
a publisher of his acquaintance had got some things to do—works to arrange, 
regulate, and revise; so he asked me if I would devote a few hours in the 
middle of every day to the purpose for 50/. a year. I did so; and among other 
After L had 
read this for some weeks, I said to myself, ‘ Why, hang it, Iam sure I can 
write better than this at any rate.’ And at the same time I knew that the 
contributors were well paid. I wrote some sketches of London life, and sent 
them anonymously to the editor, offering to contribute without payment. He 
inserted the little sketches, and sent a very handsome sum to my anonymous 
address for them; desiring me to continue, and he would be always happy to 
pay for similar ones. This put me in great spirits; and by the knowledge I 
had acquired of literary people and transactions altogether, 1 was enabled to 
manage in this instance so as to secure a good engagement.” 

The true account of his start, however, appears to be, that 
the friend who called upon him was so shocked at his appear 
ance, that he went immediately to Dr. Maainn, and through 
his means the employment spoken of was procured. After this his 
progress to competence was rapid. He procured an engagement 
as a reporter; wrote articles and reviews for the literary journals 
and magazines ; composed a few minor dramas for Arnoxp; and, 
stimulated by the success of Bani and others, wrote his volume 
of Irish tales called Holland-tide. When this was printed he took 
a journey to Ireland; and its success enabled him to lessen the 
labour of periodical composition, and to reside for the most part at 
home. Here he threw off, and too rapidly for finished composition, 
The Tales of the Munster Festivals, The Collegians, The Rivals, 
The Duke of Monmouth, and Tales of My Neighbourhood, besides 
writing his posthumous publication Tales of the Jury-Room. But 
a change was coming over Grratp Grirrin. ‘There seems to have 
been a touch of mysticism in the blood; besides which, GrraLp 
was subject to freaks of something more than temper. We have 
seen his behaviour to Banr: when they were subsequently recon- 
ciled, their friendship was nearly broken by some singularities on 
the part of Grirrin. One day when in Ireland, he left home 
secretly without a word or a line, and the first inkling the family 
had of him was a letter bearing the Calais post-mark, but saying 
nothing of his designs: it subsequently turned out that he went to 
Paris, but what he proposed doing or what he did there, no one 
ever knew, nor was he ever asked, as he seemed to wish it to be a 
The disappointments and sufferings of his early life in 
London had perhaps further removed him from the mens sana in 
corpore sano; but, whatever was the cause, he resolved to give up 
profane literature and devote himself to religion. At first he 
thought of the priesthood; but he finally joined the Christian 
Brothers, a lay order, though with the vows and discipline of a con- 


: : 2 “Pie 
He had much | Ye"t3 having first destroyed all his manuscripts except Gisippus 


He did not long survive: he joined the society in September 1838, 
and died in June 1840, of a slight typhus fever, against which his 
constitution had not strength to struggle. ; 
Some regret has been expressed at his having abandoned litera- 
ture for the Christian Brotherhood, and at the rejection of Giisippus 
on his first arrival in London. As far as the individual was con- 
cerned, the regret is well grounded, if, as is probably the case, his 
debilitated frame was unequal to the privations of the order; but 
we cannot think the public loss has been great. What Greraup 
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tell: but, taking him as he was—education, temperament, and ex- 
perience—we suspect that a tale was the highest effort of his mind, 
and that the then resources of that mind were exhausted by Hol- 
land-tide, the Tales of the Munster Festivals, and the better por- 
tions of The Collegians—for this work as a novel was incomplete 
and incoherent. The Duke of Monmouth was a poor and imitative 
attempt at historical romance; and though some of his other 
Irish tales were good as tales, they exhibited no signs of im- 
provement, perhaps rather fell off. If his Gisippus stands now 
as it originally stood, it is a striking example, for a very young 
man, of a clever imitation of a tragedy, but, as it seems to us, with- 
out many traces of dramatic power, either in action, incident, cha- 
racter, or even dialogue. ‘The mere reception of a new tragedy by 
an audience is no great test of dramatic merit, or we should have 
a good many more stock plays than we have; but we believe the 
applause at Gisippus, as we said at the time, was given to its 
scenery and getting-up. His poetry, however, especially his lighter 
verse, was easy and pleasant, but deficient in strength and distinc- 
tiveness: there are dots of such. 

We have indicated the defects of the biography as arising from 
overdoing—introducing private letters on unimportant matters, 
large quotations of poetry, which the biographer thinks exhibited the 
hero's feelings, and over-doses of reflection. There are also some 
passages which have little relation to the life of Gerarp Grirrin, 
but are not devoid of' interest,—as part of his journal in Scotland ; 
and a visit the brothers paid to Moors, during the height of the 
Reform excitement, to propose his return for Limerick, which the 
poet declined. There are also many familiar traits of character, 
such as only the man himself or any intimate could have portrayed ; 
and with a few of these we will close our notice of GERALD GRIFFIN. 

THE PROFESSION OF LITERATURE. 

This is one of my buoyant days; but do you know that I am generally most 
miserable? The tormenting anxiety of a literary life—such a one as I lead— 
is beyond all endurance. When I send off my bundle of papers for the evening, 
I sit down here sometimes to think on my future prospects, and go to bed at 
last actually feverish with apprehension. There is nothing but doubt and 
uncertainty about it. No profession, no hold on society, no stamp, no mark, 
and time rolling on, and the world growing old about one. However, we 
must only work on as we can. 

DECIPHERING-POWER OF LONDON PRINTERS. 

You tax me with my illegible writing ; but I fear I cannot amend it, for I 
must not stay to shape my letters, and I have, I believe, got a bad habit from 
the facility with which the printers here make it out. I verily believe, if I 
shut my eyes, or flung the pen at the paper so as to make any kind of mark, 
the London printers would know what I intended to say. They always send 
me back my manuscript with my printed proofs for correction; and I actually 
have repeatedly been unable to make out what I had written, until I had re- 
ferred to the same articles in print. 

GERALD’S REVIEWING. 

He was at the time regularly engaged in writing articles for some of the 
periodicals, and devoted his spare hours either to the tales afterwards published 
under the title of “ Holland Tide,” or to the composition of an opera for Mr. Ar- 
nold’s theatre. Occasionally some newly-published works were sent to him for 
review, or some manuscript ones for his opinion as to the probability of their 
success if published. ‘This occupation of reviewing and of passing judgment on 
unpublished manuscripts gave him little trouble, and the remuneration was 
liberal. He was often highly amused at receiving from the editor of some 
periodical three volumes of a newly-published novel, accompanied by a request 
that he would not cut the leaves. This, which he at first conceived so very 
ridiculous, and so apparently impossible with any justice to the author, he 
eventually found was almost a matter of necessity with many of the publications 
sent tohim. They were of so trashy a description, that no one of ordinary 
taste could possibly get through even the first few chapters. His usual plan 
was to glance through the early part of a work, so as to obtain some notion of 
the plot ; a peep here and there in the second volume gave him an idea of the 
skill with which it was developed; and a slight consideration of the latter end 
of the third, or slaughter-house as he used to call the concluding part of a 
disastrous story or fifth act of a tragedy, satisfied him both as to the genius of 
the author and the merits of the performance. He no doubt made a more 
intimate acquaintance with his subject when his first hasty supervision gave 
him reason to belicve it was written by a person of more than ordinary talent, 
and did not appear to feel conscious of having done any injustice during tue 
short period he was engaged as a professional critic. 

MODE OF COMPOSING. 

When engaged in composition, he made use of a manifold-writer, with a 
style and carbonic paper, which gave him two and sometimes three copies of 
his work. One of these he sent to the publisher; the others he kept by him 
in case the first should be lost. He had his sheets so cut out and arranged, that 
they were not greater in size than the leaf of a moderate-sized octavo; and he 
wrote so minute a hand that each page of the manuscript contained enough 
of matter for a page of print. This enabled him very easily to tell how much 
manuscript was necessary to fill three volumes. His usual quantity of writing 
was about ten of these pages in the day. It was seldom less than this, and 
I have known it repeatedly as high as fifteen or twenty, without interfering with 
those hours which he chose to devote to recreation. He never rewrote his 
manuscript ; and one of the most remarkable things I noticed in the progress of 
his work, was the extremely small number of erasures or interlineations in it, 
several pages being completed without the occurrence of a single one. His 

ractice in writing in London no doubt gave him much facility in this respect. 

is manuscript being of a very convenient size, he generally put it in his pocket ; 
and durin his rambles took it out on the hill-side, or wherever he had a 
moment's leisure, and wrote on. It was a singular proof of the great power I 
have noticed above, to witness the nature of the occupations amid which he was 
sometimes accustomed to foilow his favourite pursuit. 





TREGO'’S PENNSYLVANIA. 
Tuts American importation is remarkable for its generic character. 
It is not that we have nothing like it in England as regards sub- 
stance, but we have nothing presented to us in such a form; the 
differerice arising from the difference between the two places. Penn- 
sylvania is nearly as large as England, and the State-of Pennsyl- 
vania is subdivided into counties more numerous than those of the 
kingdom of England; but, while England contains fifteen millions 
of people, Pennsylvania supports only two millions; and its chief 
city, though a remarkable one, cannot compete with some of our 














provincial towns. Hence, a general view of England, as extensive 
as this is, would of necessity be much more voluminous; whilst 
an English county could not furnish so much variety of topics, 
and could scarcely nourish an ambition so high as to hope to pro- 
duce such a school-book as this. For, however forward if not 
exactly classical this volume may be, its questions at the end of each 
section indicate that it is intended for teaching, as well as for 
general reading or reference. And, supposing the facts to be cor- 
rect, it may not only be considered as a very creditable school-book 
for the young Pennsylvanians, but recommended as a clear and 
elaborate account of Pennsylvania; embracing many matters that 
are not always understood by the term geography. ‘There is, to 
begin with, a history of the province, including a biographical ac- 
count of Penn. ‘The proper geographical accounts that follow are 
both copious and various; not only describing the face of the 
country, and its geology, climate, botany, zoology, population, and 
productions, but a view of the society, institutions, and wealth of 
Pennsylvania. The trade and commerce are also noticed; and the 
internal improvements, on which so much foreign money has been 
expended, are rapidly sketched. ‘The counties of the State are 
then exhibited so fully that the description takes a topographical as 
well as a geographical character; and a series of itineraries, with 
measured distances, serve as a traveller’s guide through the State, 
The letterpress is also interspersed with wood-cuts, coarse, but 
real-looking. In this country, so extensive a work would scarcely 
have been undertaken by an official and M.P., or indeed by any one 
save a literary compiler: but had it been undertaken, it would have 
appeared in a more imposing and expensive form. 

Mr. Treco in his survey does not dwell upon the improvements 
of the State or the condition of its finances, but he does not shirk 
them ; and, according to his account, the debt, and what with honest 
people would be the difficulties of Pennsylvania, originated in cor- 
ruption of an extensive and peculiar kind. The corruption of an 
aristocracy is shown in providing posts with large emoluments at 
the expense of the governed; in an oligarchy the same system is 
pursued, but extended to embrace the dependents and allies of the 
ruling powers; whilst a principle of contracts, public works, and 
in short jobbing, is also introduced, or more systematically ramified. 
When democratical power comes into play in an old state, the 
people are corrupted, partly by the crumbs from these two sources, 
partly by money directly paid to it by the richer classes. But ina 
young and pure democracy, corruption is carried on by the com- 
munity corrupting itself on a grand scale, and, unluckily, at the 
expense of too trusting strangers. ‘This is the Assistaut State 
Geologist’s account of 

THE ORIGIN OF THE DEBTS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

If the system of public works undertaken had been less extensive in the be- 
ginning, and had been confined at first to the main line between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg, with the addition of the Delaware division, and these had been 
constructed with a strict regard to the public interest alone, and managed after- 
wards with prudence and economy, the favourable anticipations of the people 
would doubtless have been realized. But, in order to obtain votes in the Legis- 
lature for the commencement of the main lines, it was deemed expedient to 
push the improvements into every practicable part of the State, that as many 
as possible should partake of the expected benefit. The consequence has been, 
the lavish expenditure of millions on lines as yet unproductive ; while a system 
of management directed by party politics, and the employment of countless 
swarms of public agents as a reward for political services, without due regard 
to their character or qualifications, have not only absorbed the whole revenue 
derived from the finished lines, but have brought the State annually in debt for 
their maintenance. 

From 1828 to 1836, repeated loans were authorized and heavy appropriations 
made for the prosecution of the public works to completion. Not content, 
however, with the enormous amount already undertaken, new surveys were 
directed, and the commencement of further extensions ordered. Among these 
was “a railroad from the borough of Gettysburg, to cross the route of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and connect with the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal at some point in the State of Maryland at or West of Williamsport.” 
‘wo hundred thousand dollars were appropriated for the commencement of 
this work, which was immediately begun. 

This career of lavish expenditure and continual extension was at length 
checked. The alarming increase of the State debt, the enormous excess in 
the cost of completing many of the works above the estimates of the engineers, 
and the failure of the finished lines to support by their tolls the annual charges 
on them for repairs and expenses, became subjects for serious consideration. 
Those who had from the first doubted the expediency of undertaking such a 
gigantic scale of improvement, became decidedly hostile to the further exten- 
sion of the system, while its warmest advocates were discouraged at the pro- 
spect before them. ‘The public voice called for a retrenchment of expenditures, 
and the operations were prosecuted on a reduced scale. The work on some of 
the lines was suspended, and was only continued on those which were necessary 
to complete certain connexions, or those which were deemed likely to afford 
immediate advantage from completion. 

The present deranged condition of the State finances, and the utter prostra- 
tion of the credit of the commonwealth, have now put a stop to the further 
prosecution of the public works. The time has come for serious consideration 
upon the means of extricating Pennsylvania from her present embarrassed 
condition. No remedy can be devised but that of taxing the people ; and even 
taxation, so long as the public improvements are so managed as not to sustain 
themselves, will be ineffectual unless increased from year to year. 

It is not only in public works, however, that Pennsylvania has 
exhibited a mastery iu the art of expenditure which might vie with 
any “old corrupt country” in Europe. Mr. Treao gives instances 
in a few items of 

PENNSYLVANIAN EXPENDITURE. 

The judiciary system of Pennsylvania is the most expensive in the Union, 
costing the State for the maintenance of the several courts upwards of 106,000 
dollars per annum; while that of New York, Jarger and more populous than 
Pennsylvania, costs the State but 35,128 dollars, The legislative expenses in 
Pennsylvania are very great, and require extensive reform: the State printing 
alone amounts to about 60,000 dollars a year; that of New York, which is done 
ina style much superior to ours, costs 28,241 dollars. Our militia system is 
supported at an annual expense to the State of more than 33,000 dollars; in 
New York this item of State expenditure is 18,171 dollars. ‘These comparisons 
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are made for the purpose of showing that a more strict economy in the ex- 
nenses of government is required in Pennsylvania. In these times of financial 
embarrassment, a searching and thorough reform is required ; and such items of 
State expenditures as are excessive or extravagant should be at once materially 
reduced, or abolished, as uselessly burdensome to the people. 

Be less wasteful in your typography, men of drab ; cut down your 
soldiering, men of peace. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S POWERS OF PAYMENT. 

The value of the real estate in Pennsylvania has been estimated at 
1,300,000,000 dollars, and the personal property at 700,000,000 dollars ; making 
the total value of property in the commonwealth amount to 2,000,000,000 
dollars. A tax of one mill to the dollar, or ten cents to the hundred dollars, 
if fairly assessed upon the whole of this amount, would yield 2,000,000 per 
annum ; or a tax of two per cent would pay the 40,000,000 of State debts at 
Orr he annual productions of the State, agricultural, manufacturing, and 
mineral, are worth about 200,000,000 dollars, one per cent on which would pay 
the interest on the State debt. It will thus be seen that 1-1,000th of the pro- 
perty in the State, or one per cent of the annual productive industry of the 
people, will pay the interest on our debt; while the payment of two per cent 
of the value of property within the commonwealth would at once free us from 
the State debt. Viewing the subject in its true light, it will be therefore ap- 

arent that Pennsylvania, instead of being bankrupt, is abundantly able to 
meet all her liabilities ; and that her creditors have in her inexhaustible re- 
sources and the industry and integrity of her people a sure guarantee of the 
public faith. 

Let us hope so. 

PRIVATE GAIN OF PENNSYLVANIANS BY THE STATE DEBTS. 

Though Pennsylvania is involved in debt by the construction of her railroads 
and canals, it should be remembered in the consideration of this subject, that 
these public works have added far more to the intrinsic value of the State than 
their actual cost. The increased facilities and the reduced prices of transporta- 
tion and travel; the great rise in the value of land in many parts of the State, 
from the creation of a market for produce, or the easy and cheap means of con- 
veyance to a market; the reduced cost and more abundant supply of merchan- 
dise in the interior of the State; the development of our mineral wealth and 
the ready transportation to places of consumption of our inexhaustible supplies 
of coal and iron ; all these, and many other advantages to the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, have accrued from the construction of her publicimprovements, Thus, 
while the people have been reaping the advantage, the State has become em- 
barrassed with debt; and the only means which now remains to extricate the 
treasury from its difficulties, is for the people to contribute a portion of that 
which they have gained from the use of the public works, towards paying their 
cost and sustaining the credit of the State. 


Well said, Mr. Treco; and we trust this chapter will be | 
thoroughly inculcated in the schools of Pennsylvania, and the | 


pupils well exercised upon two of the questions at the end of it— 
“What advantages have resulted to the people from the con- 
struction of the public works? By what means can the treasury 
be relieved from difficulty ?” 

A good deal of the book is compiled from rare if not original 
sources—as public documents sometimes unpublished. The 
author’s friends have also furnished him with sections: thus, Pro- 
fessor I[ALpEMAN contributes the article on Zoology; and Mr. 
‘TrEGo’s own professional experience pervades the descriptive parts. 
Though the extent of the subject and the character of the book 
render the execution that of a compilation rather than an original 
and graphic delineation, glimpses of manners and social charac- 
teristics will be found here and there. Thus, Berks in Penn- 
sylvania, originally settled by Germans, seems a very different Berk- 
shire from the one we know. 

LANGUAGE OF BERKS. 

The common language of the county is the impure German usually spoken 
in Pennsylvania, and which has become so much corrupted and mixed with 
common English words, that it would scarcely be understood by a well-educated 
German from the fatherland. In many parts of the county, where the inha- 
bitants seldom leave their own neighbourhood, English is neither spoken nor 
understood; but this language is rapidly gaining ground among those of the 
people who have business communications with others than their immediate 
neighbours. It will probably not be long before English and German will be 
equally used, except in some secluded portions of the county. 

EDUCATION IN BERKS. 

The general state of education among the people of this county is not flourish- 
ing. The early settlers were chiefly of the labouring classes from Germany, 
who in their own country had enjoyed very limited means for the acquisition of 
knowledge, their youth having been passed in the hardship and privation of in- 
cessant labour. Being a people generally averse to innovation, and strongly 
prejudiced in favour of old usages and habits, they have since, with some very 
creditable exceptions, practically maintained the principle, that as the father has 
lived and made money without education, so may the son. Honest, industrious, 
and rigidly economical in his habits, the Pennsylvanian German regards a 
liberal education as being rather the accomplishment of a rogue than the neces- 
sary qualification of a useful citizen; and would therefore save his money for 
what he considers a more useful purpose than the education of his children. 

Repudiators, no doubt. 





PARIS AND ITS PEOPLE. 
Havine exhausted all that was outward in “ the Great Metropo- 
lis” of England, Mr. Grant paid a visit to Paris, to subject the 
French capital to the process which enabled him to manufacture a 
dozen publications from the modern Babylon. But his time was 
ill-chosen, and his powers restricted. He went to Paris in the 
autumn, when the Chambers had risen, the world was out of town, 
and the sights closing or closed—at least such as ever close in that 
gay capital. Ile was also ignorant of the language, to the extent, 
it would seem, of being unable to inquire his way. But this defi- 
ciency he overcame in a mode he recommends to others—engaging 
the hotel-interpreter at half-a-crown per half-diem and four-and- 
twopence for a whole day; this medium of communication serving 


for his intercourse with barristers, officials, men of letters, and | 
other more delicate communications; unless (which indeed seems | 


to be the case) he occasionally stole a march upon his linguist, and 


“ pumped” him for particular statistics, as well as for general views | 


on social morals, without “extra payment.” 
Still, Paris and its People is a remarkable book. Considering 














how much has been written upon the French capital, it is no easy 
task to produce two volumes upon it in an autumnal trip, espe- 
cially without being able to “ parlez vous”—and two volumes not 
resembling any thing that was ever before written. If it be a feat 
to do what no one else could do, Mr. Grant has certainly accom- 
plished it in the volumes before us. 

Coming down to particulars, Paris and its People consists of 
three distinct features, always perceptible, though not always form- 
ally separable. ‘The first and most valuable consists of matter 
emanating entirely from the author. Such are his sketches of the 
first entrance to Paris, the general appearance of the houses, streets, 
shops, shop-women, vehicles, pavement or no-pavement, with the 
gutters and things therein. The cafés, hotels, theatres, and so 
forth, are in the same category, though scarcely so graphic 
and satisfactory, as sometimes verging upon higher ground. But 
generally, when the description runs upon outward forms, where 
Mr. Grant has seen the whole with his own eyes, and only aims 
at conveying the impression which the actual has directly made 
upon his mind, the account is readable, and undoubtedly presents 
a better idea of such things in Paris than more ambitious attempts. 
The second class of composition is next in importance, and some- 
times more amusing: it consists mainly of what may be called 
Grantonian philosophizing,—as where the traveller undertakes to 
settle mooted questions, or to pass judgment upon the characters of 
monarchs and ministers, morality in general, or in national prac- 
tice, with war, peace, and religion. In this division, too, may be 
placed objects of a higher class of description, where taste and 
knowledge are required to apprehend the originals,—as a public 
library, and a collection of the fine arts; though here Mr. Grant 
is dry. ‘The third division embraces a class of subjects where the 
matter, even if statistical, involves the necessity of discrimination 
or some other intellectual quality to exhibit it properly, or is ofa 
dull and inert character till judiciously applied. It is just possible, 
too, that our author’s interpreter possessed a spice of waggery ; 
though, considering his rate of wage, and the absolute power he 
possessed over both questions and answers when the person inter- 
rogated was totally ignorant of English, we feel bound to say that 
the autocrator of the Albion, Rue St. Thomas, is a very model of abe 
solutists. We doubi, indeed, whether he has not served Monsieur 
Grant in Paris better than Mr. Grant served himself at home. 
Here and there is a dubious story, but we have met nothing so 
startling in Paris and its People as in some of this author’s books 


about Lunnun-town. 

As specimens of the bettermost parts of the book, we will take a 
few extracts. 

THE STREETS OF PARIS. 

Nothing more forcibly strikes the stranger the first few days he haa been in 
Paris, than the height of the houses and the narrowness of the streets. The 
houses in all the leading streets range from five to seven storics in height. In 
most cases they have a lively, because a very variegated appearance. Though 
all built of stone, the fronts are covered over with plaster of Paris, similar to 
the houses in Regent Street and other places in London: they have, conse- 
quently, a perfectly smooth surface. Most of them are painted in fancy- 
colours; and as these colours not only differ on different houses, but frequentl 
even on the front of the same house, there is something very pleasing as well 
as strange to the eye of the visiter in the aspect of many of the streets. Iam 
here speaking of those streets in the most busy parts of the city. In these, 
the very large size of the houses, and the exorbitance of the rents, render it 
impossible for one individual to occupy the whole of the premises. Every such 
house is occupied by a number of individuals ; and as cach individual has aright 
to paint the front of that part of the house which he rents in any way he 
pleases, that circumstance will account for the various hues which the aspeet 
of particular houses presents. Another circumstance which gives the leading 
thoroughfares in Paris a peculiarly lively appearance, is the number of signs, 
and the variety and size of the letters. Most of these signs consist of the 
name and business of the parties painted, as with us, on a board which is 
affixed to the wall: in other cases, the letters are painted on the walls them- 
selves,—the smooth surface, to which I have already referred, being peculiarly 
adapted for this. The signs usually extend over the whole breadth of the 
front; and the gigantic proportions of the letters will be understood when I 
mention that they are often two feet in length and one foot in breadth. The 
shops are not, as with us, confined to the ground-floor; many of them are on 
the first and second floors, to which there is access through a broad gateway 
from the street, and an exceedingly wide staircase. What may appear to the 
English reader more extraordinary still, is the fact that some of the shops 
doing the largest amount of business in fancy-articles, are situated in obscure 
courts and localities, up one, two, three, and sometimes even four pair of stairs. 

THE ARCADES OF PARIS. 

The arcades of Paris ought not to be passed over in a chapter devoted to ge- 
neral observations on the place. ‘They are much more tasteful in their archi- 
tectural aspects than the arcades of London. You feel, too, that you can 
breathe more freely in them. In walking through our arcades in warm weather, 
you experience something of a suffocating sensation, which makes you hurry 
out of them as fast as youcan. In the Parisian arcades I never felt any sen- 
sation of this kind. They are not only light and lively in appearance, but 
efficiently ventilated. As regards the shops, agaiv, those in the arcades of 
Paris are incomparably more pleasing to the eye than the shops in the arcades 
of London. ‘The exquisite taste, to which 1 have before referred as so cha- 
racteristic of the shops in the streets, is, if possible, still more strikingly dis- 
played in the shops in the arcades. Here the taste and the fancy of the French 
appear in perfection. You might gaze at one of these shops for days together, 
and inspect every article in it in detail, and yet not be able to detect a single 
instance of defective taste. You can hardly believe, as you look at the windows, 
either that human hand has made the diversified articles which delight your 
eye, or that human hand has sufficed for the admirable manner in which they 
are arranged. You involuntarily associate the idea of fairy workmanship and 
fairy arrangement with the more fanciful shops in the arcades of Paris. To 
see one of the better class of these arcades, when lighted up on a winter's 
evening, is a sight which, were it not to be had for nothing, people would most 
willingly pay to witness. 

MR. GRANT SETTLING THE UNSETTLED. 

The question is often asked, how happens it that the French women are so 
far before the women of all other countries in their style of walking? One of 
two answers is generally given to the question, Some persons account for the 
fact from the circumstance of their streets being so badly paved, and of their 
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consequently being obliged, in passing along the streets, to make those short 
quick steps which are so much admired in their walking. This cannot be the 
reason; because in many towns in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the cause- 
way is as rough and the pavement as bad as in Paris; and yet we see nothing 
of the light, graceful, elastic mode of walking, among the women of our pro- 
vincial towns, which is the admiration of all foreigners who visit Paris. 

The other usual mode of accounting for the French women’s mode of walk- 
ing is, to attribute it to the absence of carpets in the Parisian houses, and the 
circumstance of the floors being constantly rubbed over with soap, which renders 
them very slippery to walk on. This cannot be the right hypothesis any more 
than the other; for it is a well-ascertained fact, that English ladies who have 
gone to reside in Paris when they were very young, and before their style of 
walking could have been formed, hardly ever acquire that elegance of carriage 
and elasticity of step which all admire so much in the Parisian ladies. My own 
theory is, that the graceful walk of the French women is the result of that 
lightness of heart which is so marked a characteristic in the French character, 
and most of all in female character. 

No better proof of Mr. Grant's philosophy could be offered than 
this limitation of lightness of step, from lightness of heart, to the 
ladies: in the male sex, exhilaration rather tends to another kind 
of gait. 

As an example of his personal descriptions, here is the sketch of 

JULES JANIN. 

Though a severe critic, and a capricious man, I do not think there is any 
thing constitutionally unkind about him. I met with him in Paris, and liked 
his manner exceedingly. He is in private what he appears in all his writings— 
a lively, pleasant, light-hearted man, with a great flow of animal spirits, and 
having all the appearance of one who is utterly indifferent as to what people 
think or say of him. When the servant ushered me into his room, I found 
him engaged in an active search through his library for a book, and humming a 
song to himself, evidently to his very great delectation. He resides in apart- 
ments in a house nearly opposite the entrance to the Luxembourg Gardens. 
The house, like most houses in Paris, is very high, and Jules Janin lives nearly 
at the top. Iwas quite out of breath before reaching the apartments of the 
critic. 

Literary men, in Paris, are rather proverbial for giving a preference to apart- 
ments near the top of the house; and Jules Janin rejoices, I am told, in the 
fact of his rooms being on the fourth or fifth story, 1 do not remember which. 
The walls of the apartment in which I found him were nearly all covered with 
tapestry of the most beautiful kind, after the manner of the Cartoons of Ra- 

hael. Some of these cartoons are, I have no doubt, of great value, though my 
nowledge of the fine arts is not sufficiently great to enable me to speak in 
positive terms on the subject. 

The personal appearance of Jules Janin is very remarkable. Those who 
have seen him once will never forget him. 
the middle height, and very stoutly and compactly made. His complexion is 
exceedingly dark ; quite as much so as that of the generality of Italians. His 
face is unusually full; and its expression, on the whole, is pleasing. He has a 
singularly fine forehead, which attracts attention tle more readily on account 
of the large quantity of jet-black hair, either brushed up or naturally disposed 
to stand erect, with which it is surmounted. I have rarely seen a more quick 
or piercing eye; it is full of fire and intelligence. A patch of hair, which is 
never allowed to attain a greater growth than about a quarter of an inch, is 
always to be seen on the lower part of his chin. What may be the technical 





fle is rather, if any thing, below | 


term, if there be one, for this fragment of a beard, I do not know; it is much | 


larger than the tufts, or imperials, which we sometimes meet with in this coun- 
try. I refer to it particularly because I do not remember to have seen any 
thing like it in Paris, and because it imparts a very peculiar expression to the 
critic’s countenance. ‘The appearance of Jules Janin forcibly reminded me of 
that of Sir Charles Napier, the hero of St. Jean d’Acre; only that Jules Jauin 
is much the better-formed man of the two, and possesses much more regular 
features. His age, judging from appearance, I should suppose to be about 
forty-five; but he may be a year or two older or younger. ‘Though he reviews 


English books which have never been translated into French, and cuts them | 


up without mercy, he cannot talk nor read a word of English. 
grets that he did not make himself acquainted with our language in early life. 
And as I was in pretty much the same predicament in reference to French, we 
should have looked very awkward when together, but for the presence of a third 
party who is acquainted with both languages. 

Prefixed to the first volume is a portrait of the author, which 
shows the advantage of a trip to Paris, especially when used to 
give the last finish to an extensive survey of fashions at home. As 
ApeE.tss selected the beautiful features of the beauties of Greece 
for his Venus, so Mr. Grant has culled for himself the fashions 
of the Parliament beaux. There is the “smart black stock” 
which so struck his fancy when Srrina Rice sported one in days 
gone by; there is the velvet waistcoat, and possibly (we desiderate 
colour) Burwer’s “green surtout”; and there, ‘ displayed on the 
breast,” or rather on the pit of the stomach, is a watch-guard, 
though seemingly not so “splendid” or so “ massy” a pledge (could 
it be expected?) as that belonging to the now First Lord of the 
Treasury, which he admired and has immortalized in the Random 
Recollections. But these selecte veteri are combined with an air 
that Westminster could not bestow, and the well-arranged locks 
have the design and finish of a Parisian artist. Still, “ nature wont 
give way to art.” Abstracting the extrinsics that Fortune could 
take away—removing the effects of the hairdresser, the tailor, the 
limner—and fixing attention on the os sublime, one sees at once the 
Facile princeps of gossiping penny-a-liners. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From November 17th to November 23d. 
é Books. 

Paris and its People. By the Author of “ Random Recollections of the 
Lords and Commons,” &c. In two volumes, 

Greece under the Romans; a Historical View of the condition of the 
Greek Nation from the time of its Conquest by the Romans until the 
extinction of the Roman Empire in the East. 
By Georce Fitay, K.R.G., Member of the American Antiquarian 
Society, and Corresponding Member of the Archaiological Institute at 
Rome. 

The Correspondence between Burns and Clarinda. 
Mrs. M‘Lehose, (Clarinda. ) 
C. M‘Lenose. 

France. Her Governmental, Administrative, and Social Organization, 


Exposed and Considered in its Working and in its Results. 
Studies of Sensation and Event: Poems. By EBENEZER JONES. 





With a Memoir of 
Arranged and edited by her grandson, W. 


B.C. 146—A.D. 717. | 
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Marion, or the Page; a Play. 

[Though the subject of this drama is rather hacknied—the jealousy of a bys. 
band excited by the old revenge of a disappointed lover and the fears of 
presumptuous suitor—it contains the germ of a good-enough plot as times 
The idea, however, is treated so unskilfully not to say absurdly by the author 
in all the leading incidents, that Jéarion can only be added to the countless 
list of dramatic failures. | 

Edward Somers ; a Domestic Story. 
the Author of “ Poems, by Viator.” 

[ Two prose tales, of a very poor character. ] 

The Hand-Book of Hydropathy ; for professional and domestic use ; with 
an Appendix on the best n:ode of forming bydropathic establishments, 
Being the result of twelve years’ experience at Grafenburg and Frey. 
waldau. By Dr. J. Wess, formerly Director of the Establishment 9 
Freywaldau, latterly of Stanstead-Bury House, Hertfordshire. 

(Dr. J. We1ss has had much experience of the cold-water cure in German . 
and was the director of the Stanstead- Bury House establishment in Hertford. 
shire. His object in the present volume is not scientific, but practical : that is, 
he does not enter into disquisitions on the modus operandi, but, after taking a 
general view of the efficacy of cold water, and giving some general directions 
for the practice of the system, he proceeds to consider sertatim the diseases 
curable by hydropathy; and a long list they form. Ofcourse, Dr. Wetssisq | 
thorough advocate for the cold-water cure; in other respects his book is the 
best and most rational that has yet appeared on the subject. There is greater 
caution in the promises of cure, less recklessness and pedantry in adhering ’ 
to the cold remedy, and more variety and discrimination in the treatment. ] 

The Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation of Health, and 
to the Improvement of Physical and Mental Education. j By Anprey 
Combe, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edin. 
burgh, &c. With fifteen wood-cuts. Twelfth edition, revised and 
enlarged. (The People’s Edition.) 

[ Twelfth edition! The most popular medical work, perhaps, ever published; 
and in this case “ popular” implies not the slightest sacrifice of soundness and 
science for popularity. ] 

Simmonite’s Juvenile Grammar of the English Language; being an 
Abridgment of the Practical Selt-Teaching Grammar. ' 

(This grammar does not impress us very favourably as to its execution; the 
necessity of ease and simplicity as well as shortness appearing to have been 
overlooked. } 

Womun’s Worth; or Hints to raise the Female Character. 

A Concise Exposition of Homeopathy, its Principles and Practice. 
an Appendix. By Gronce Newmans, M.R.C.S.L. 

SERIALS, 

Political Philosopiy. Part U1. Democracy—Mixed Monarchy. 
vision I. By Henry Lord Broucuam. 

Ireland. Dublin, the Suannon, Limerick, Cork and the Kilkenny Races, 
the Round Towers, the Lakes of Killarney, the County of Wicklow, 
O'Connell and the Repeal Association, Belfast, and the Giant’s Cause- 
way. By J.G. Kon. (Foreign Library.) 

The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments; translated out 
of the original tongues, and with the former translations diligently com- 
pared and revised, by his Majesty’s special command. Accompanied 
throughout with a brief Hermeneutic and Exegetical Commentary and 
Revised Version. By the Reverend I. J. Hussey, D.D., Rector of 
Hayes, Kent. Part VII. : 

[ This seems a very useful edition of the Bible; embracing a good deal of curious 
matter in a small compass and a form of easy reference. Each page is divided 
into four columns, the margins ranking as two. ‘The first (marginal) column 
contains the received chronology, with various readings and references, of the 
nature of a concordance. Tle second column contains the authorized version; 
opposite to which, in the third column, is printed a carefully-revised translation, 
where such revision is needful; with brief remarks or notes, in the form of a 
paraphrase of the text; the added matter being distinctly marked by Italic 
types. The fourth (or second marginal) column contains the chronology of Dr. 
Hates, “ with such various readings and renderings as, without perhaps having 
actual claims to authenticity, are entitled to respect.” 

As Dr. Hussey’s plan of exhibiting the text with his notes and corrections 
is exceedingly useful, and may not be clearly comprehended by our description, 
we will print a specimen, from the eighth chapter of Judges ; where Gideon re- 
venges his brethren’s death upon Zebah and Zalmunna. 

19 And he said, They were my brethren, 
even the sons of my mother: as the Loup 
liveth, if ye hadsaved them alive, I would 
not slay you. 

20 And he said unto Jether his firstborn, 
Up, and slay them. But the youth drew 
not his sword: fur he feared, because he 
was yet a youth. 


And A Legend of the Coast, By 


With 


Di- 


20 And he said unto Jether his firstborn, 
as being near of kin an avenger of blood, Up, 
and slay them, But the youth drew not 
his sword: for he feared, because he was 
yet a youth. 

21 Then Zebah and Zalmunna said, 
Rise thou, and fall upon us: for as the 
man is, so is his strength, tt is tn proportion 
tu his age. Aud Gideon arose, and slew 
Zebah aud Zalmunna, and took away the 
ornaments like the moon, tdolatrous orna- 
ments, still represented by the Mohamme- 
dan crescent, that were on their camels’ 
uecks. 

It is proper to mention that we have seen only one number of Dr. Hus- 
sEY’s work—Part VIL. ; which came to us, not from the publisher, but through 
another channel, after (as we are informed) directions from the author for 
transmission, that had been forgotten, or otherwise neglected. ] 

Principles of Forensie Medicine. By Wituram A. Guy, M.B. Cantab. 
Protessor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College, London, &c. Part II. 
( This part is occupied with a variety of interesting subjects,—questions con- 
nected with soundness of mind in all its forms; real or apparent deaths, and 
whether death was self-inflicted or not; wounds, with the question as to whe- 
ther they were the cause of mortality ; and feigned diseases, which in the Army 
at least are carried to such a pitch of perfection as sometimes to defy all com- 
mon means of detection, and to require to be met by a skill like the malin- 
gerer’s. | 
Martin's Ireland Before and After the Union with Great Britain, Part LV. 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, Part XII. 
IntustRATED Works AND Prints. 
The Monumental Effigies of the Temple Church, with an Account of their 
Restoration in the year 1842. By Epwarp Ricuarpson, Sculptor. 
(Mr. Ricuarpson was the artist employed to restore the recumbent figures in 
the Temple Church from their defaced and mutilated condition; and this is his 
account of them and of his labours. It is illustrated by eleven plates, repre- 
senting the effigies of the nine warriors, seen both in front and in profile, with 
that of the Bishop, and the stone coffin lid; drawn on stone by Mr. RicHARDSON 
from his own sketches. The opportunities that the task of restoration afforded 
him for accurately delineating these curious relics of monumental sculpture 
might, we think, have been turned to better account : it would have been pre- 


21 Then Zebah and Zalmuuua said, 
Rise thou, and fall upou us: for as the 
man is, so ts his strength. And Gideon 
arose, aud slew Zebahand Zalmunna, and 
took away the ornaments that were ou their 
camels’ necks. 
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had the effigies been drawn as they appeared before new noses were 
added, and the patches of colour utterly obliterated from the costume. As it 
is, the delineations, of the faces especially, are less satisfactory than they would 
have been had the artist been more expert with his pencil. A few sets coloured 
according to the hints furnished by the originals would be valuable, if sufficient 
data exist for this purpose. ] 

Roberts’s Shetches in the Holy Land, Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, 
Part XIII. me ‘ oar: 

This part is published in lieu of Part XL, the appearance of which is post- 
poued through an accident: Parts XI. and XII. are to be published together 
to make up for the delay. ‘The ancient seaport of Sidon forms the subject of 
the greater portion of the plates, being represented under different points of 
view: its situation on a bold promontory, backed by the snowy peaks of the 
Lebanon range, and its citadel built ona rock in the harbour and connected 
with the city by a bridge, render it very picturesque. Mr. Ropers has 
treated the several scenes with simplicity and grandeur; the effects of light 
being judiciously varied to suit each, and groups of characteristic figures giving 
life to all. A magnificent view of the ruins of Baalbec diversifies the interest 
of the collection. ale 

The lithographic drawings are perfectiy beautiful, especially the figures: tlie 

inter-like skill shown in the management of the tints reflects great credit 
both on the lithographer, Mr. HaGue, and on the printer, Mr. Day. ] 

Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Part XLII. 

ALMANACKS. 

The Complete Suffrage Almanack, for 1844, being Bissextile or Leap- 
year. (Compiled and published under the sanction of the National 
Complete Suffrage Union.) ; 

The British Farmer’s Almanack and Diary of Agriculture and Garden- 
ing, for the year 1844. 

The Gardencr's Almanack, for the year 1844. By Georce W. Jounson, 
Esq., Fellow of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, &c. 

The Weather Almanack and Barometer of the Seasons, for the year 1844. 
By P. Murry, Esq. 

The Comic Almanack, for 1844; an Ephemeris in Jest and Earnest, con- 
taining “all things fitting for such a work.” By Rigpum Funnipos, 
Gent. Adorned with numerous humorous illustrations; and a dozen 
of “right merrie” cuts pertaining to the months. By Grorce 
CRUIKSHANKE. 

The Garden Almanack and Floral Calendar, for 1844. The Horticul- 
tural Department by Josrru Harrison, Editor of the “ Floricultural 
Cabinet,” &c. 

{ The advancing year continues to produce the daily guides for the next. 
have this week six almanacks before us. 

1, The Complete Suffrage Almanack appears to emanate from a society of 
which JosErH StuRGE is the head, or with which he is connected; and its 
object is to inculcate “ retrenchment” and “ further reform,” by compelling 
the purchaser to turn over the Socicty’s lucubrations with a daily hand. Be- 
sides official, Parliamentary, and financial statistics, often applied to show up 
“ class legislation,” there is a “ Compiete Suffrage Intelligence,” telling all 
about suffrage and the Society. Even the calendar is political, The notes of 
the month conaist of extracts from different writers or speakers, involying some 
axiom touching the right of representation. 

2. The British Furmer’s Almanack belongs to the Stationers Company, and 
aims at a practical character: and its style in the original articles has a good 
deal of the “ practical” man—very solemn, very self-satisfied, indeed quite con- 
fident of unequalled sagacity ; whilst the bystander is tempted to look upon the 
views as twaddle, although the facts are often useful. One sign of the times is 
an article on Leases, in which the tenant-at-will and short-agreement system 
is strongly attacked. 

3. The Gardener’s Almanuck also emanates from the Stationers Company ; 
but is of a superior character in the tone of its literature to the British Far- 
mer’s. There is a more liberal and scientific air about it. The horticultural 
information is considerable, and well arranged. 

4, The Weather Almanack. Beyond the daily descriptions of what the 
weather is likely to be, Mr. Murpuy’s lucubrations chiefly relate to the neglect 
of himself and theory by the learned in his own country, the attention paid to 
him at Padua, whither he bas been for his health, and a ponderous article on 
whether the moon is inhabited. 

5. The Comic Almanack. Neither GEurRGeE CruiksHank nor Ricgpum 
Funnipos maintains his reputation for pleasantry and satire this year: the 
puns, verbal and graphic, appear flat and stale; perhaps only because Punch 
anticipated all the good jokes on current topics, week by week. The best of 
es etchings is the illustration of the burdens of ‘Ten Thousand 
a Year.” 

6. The Garden Almanack and Floral Culendar. The matter in this almanack 
is more directly limited to garden practice than the others; so, though smaller- 
looking, it may contain as much or more horticultural instruction. One of 
its features is a direction for every week-day in the year: to which we should 
be tempted to apply the almanack phraseology of “ the day befcre or the day 
after”; for the weather Las to be considered both for you aud your operations. | 

PAMPHLETS. 

A Letter to Nassau William Senior, E-sq., in reply to the Article “ Free 
Trade and Retaliation” in the Edinburgh Review, No. CLVIL. By 
R. Torrens, Esq., F.R.S. 

Letters from the Bishop of New Zealand to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, with other information concerning his Diocese. 

Regium Donum. A Legislative Endowment for the Priesthood, and the 
Duty of Protestant Nonconformists. By the Reverend J. W. Massie. 
(Reprinted from the Manchester Times.) 

Lettre d Monsieur De Lamartine, par Auteur de “ Qu’est-ce que la 
Loi dans ure Monarebie fondée sur le principe de la Soveraineté Na- 
tionale,” &c. Suivie de la Reponse de Monsieur De LamAnrtine, et 
de celle de Messieurs De GenoubE et DELAroret, sur le méme sujet. 

Temporal Prosperity Secured to Mankind by the Practice of Christianity ; 
and Proposals for establishing a Society for the purpose of bringing 
Christian principles into effective operation, to be entitled the Practical 
Christian Union. By Joun James METCALFE. 

Emancipation of Industry, No. 1V.—Not Overproduction, but Imperfect 

Distribution, the cause of the Distress. 


MUSIC. 
MADAME DULCKEN’S SOIREES MUSICALES. 


THE first of three entertainments, at which the rarest and best cham- 
ber-music is to be the constant attraction, took place at the residence of 
Madame Dutcxen, in Harley Street, on Wednesday. The “at home” 
of an artist is very pleasant: the concerto exchanged for the sonata— 
the brilliant exhibition-piece with orchestral accompaniment for the 
quiet solo or duo—present the performer in a new character, and with 
generally as much gained to expression, and the finer and deeper quali- 
ties of music, as is lost in the more ostentatious sphere of the concert- 
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room. A pianoforte is not one of those instruments that under first- 
rate fingers require distance to give them effect. On the contrary, the 
nearer we get to it, the more enjoyment is enhanced; and the climax is 
perhaps obtained when the eye, gratified by viewing the admirable con- 
trol of the fingers, assists the ear, and, surveying their neat evolutions, 
leads to a fuller comprehension of the effect produced. 

The performance on Wednesday evening opened with the famous 
Quartet of Mozart, the introduction to which has been honoured with 
the critical animadversions of SarTI, in a pamphlet entirely devoted 
to the subject. The connoisseur will recognize the one in C, No. 6, 
It was well executed, by Messrs. Witty, Gorrriz, Exia, and Lucas, 
both as to accent and expression; but the tone of the combination was 
singularly thin,—the consequence, doubtless, of their position, or the 
structure of the room. Madame Duicken and Mr. Lucas next ap- 
peared in a new Duo in D for Pianoforte and Violoncello, by Mren- 
DELSSOHN. This piece, as far as the composition was concerned, created 
in us thorough disappointment. The style and feature of MENDELS- 
soHN’s favourite Lieder appear in the first movement so strongly as to 
leave no trace of novelty; a middle movement in B minor appears to 
promise something, but ends before any thing is accomplished; and the 
adagio is absolutely so strange as to require a programme. The eccle- 
siastical chords on the piano and the impassioned phrases of the bass 
tend more to the picturesque effects of the new Romantic school of Paris 
than to the sphere of legitimate music. There are some good effects in 
this composition, but in the matter itself nothing that can be termed in- 
spiration. 

Madame Dutcken’s performance of a Sonata by WEBER, in D minor, 
was the great treat of the evening. It exhibited all the finest qualities 
of performance, and blended with the mannered conventions that belong 
to the style of Weber the highest natural elegance and feeling. We 
were charmed by her execution of the slow movement, and have rarely 
heard a more perfectly vocal expression than she threw into the sub- 
ject where it appears towards the conclusion in the bass, 

The last piece performed by Madame DuLckEN was HumMEL’s cele- 
brated Septet; a piece of which her perfect execution is too well known 
to need comment. We have heard the instrumental parts to this Sep- 
tet more perfectly rendered. 

Songs were interspersed between the instrumental pieces; and the 
whole performance detained a numerous audience to its conclusion. 





MUSIC IN SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 

Mr. Roginson, of Stonegate, York, has lately exhibited a new and 
highly-interesting musical experiment in the Blind School of that city, 
Having conceived the idea of forming a wind-instrument band among 
the pupils, he commenced with a certain number of the most pro- 
mising ; and after due elementary training, placed before them their parts 
in raised notes to commit to memory. To this followed many successive 
separate trials and general rehearsals ; and the result has been, that they 
play a number of pieces with an exsemdle of delightful harmony. The 
juvenile band consists of three trombones, a trumpet, two horns, a ser- 
pent, and two cornopeans; and though so small in number, the rich- 
ness of their combinations, which rivals those of a beautiful organ, has 
excited the wonder of their hearers. The brass instruments used by 
them are on the new lever princip!e, which has been brought to great 
perfection by Mr. Kouter; and with so decided an advantage over 
those of old construction as to be well worth the examination of all 
who are concerned in the formation of military and particularly of 
cavalry bands. 

Whether contemplated merely under its benevolent aspect as a re- 
creation to the dark society itself{—as a means of drawing contributions 
to its funds—or as an extension of the power of art—the object here 
accomplished cannot fail to please. The new power brought into ope- 
ration at York cannot rest there, while every summer brings so many 
open-air epjoyments, floral fétes, and Lorticultural exhibitions, to which 
what is called “military music” must lend her aid. First-rate military 
bands are too costly to be engaged on every occasion; and what there 
is of a more common description is perhaps one of the worst depart- 
ments of music, whether we consider the badness of the pieces they 
give or of their arrangement, the noisy overblowing of the performers, 
or the vulgarity of their style. The peculiarities which have hitherto 
distinguished the musical performances of the blind may be partly 
traced to their traditional and imperfect education: but, under the 
tuition of an able musician, it would appear that there are circumstances 
in their unfortunate condition favourable to artistic development. ‘The 
retentiveness of memory, the sensibility of ear, the ambition of dis- 
tinction, the esprit de corps which they have shown as isolated musi- 
cians, will be doubly available in combination now that their capacity 
to succeed in concerted music is no longer problematical. The power 
to go through a long part, like one in the Overture to the Zauberflite 
for instance—observing all the rests and entrances, and every gradation 
of sound—giving due importance to the solos and subduing the accom- 
panying parts—is really curious to those who read at leisure or only 
commit a melody to memory. The interest taken in music by the 
children of the institution at York is proved by the fact that their pre- 
sent excellence has been attained in a short time, by the voluntary de- 
votion of their play-hours to that object. 





HANDEL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 19th November 1843. 

Srr—I have just been reading your article on Deborah, and find some 
‘historical recollections ” in it which are incorrect—or, if not incorrect, 
obscurely expressed ; for I cannot reconcile them with some dates and circum- 
stances. 

It is said that the commencement of Oratorio-composition forms the second 
vera in the life of HANDEL; that it was after his return from the baths of 
Aix-la-Chapeile that his new existence in this respect may be dated ; that 
Esther, Deborah, and The Messiah, were the companion-pieces of his first 
season and adventure in the school of oratorio-composition ; and that these 
were the productions of a man commencing the world afresh at little short of 
fifty years of age. . 

Now it never enters into my imagination to suppose the learned writer of the 
article unacquainted with the facts in the history of Hanpex; yet I cannot 
reconcile the above statements with the following facts. 

HANDEL composed Esther in 1720, for the chapel of the Duke of Cuanpos, 
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at Canons. In 1731, it was performed by the children of the Chapel Royal, at a 
half private subscription concert at the Crown and Anchor. In May 1732, 
it was first publicly performed at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket ; when 
it was announced as “ An Oratorio formerly composed by Mr. Handel, and now 


revised by him with several additions.” 
Deborah was tirst performed at the same theatre on the 17th March 1733. 


In 1737, HANpeL, ruined in circumstances and in health, paralytic, and 
nearly insane, in consequence of his disastrous struggle with a hostile body of 
the aristocracy, went to Aix-la-Chapelle ; whence he returned in November of 
that year, as the newspapers of the day said, “ greatly recovered in his health.” 

In January 1738, it was announced that the King’s Theatre was to be 
opened with a new Oratorio called Saul.” But Saul was not performed till 


the following year, 1739; and immediately afterwards, Israel in Egypt. 


In January 1741, HANDEL produced Deidamia, the last of his Italian Operas. 
“ After this period,” says Burney, “ having no concern in the composition or 
conduct of Italian Operas, he never set any other words than English, and 


those wholly confined to sacred subjects.” 


In the latter end of 1741, he produced The Messiah. It met with a cold 
reception in London ; and HanpeEt, driven by the Goddess of Dulness to the 


Hibernian shore— 
(‘‘* Arrest him, goddess, or you sleep no more! ’ 
She heard, and drove him to the Hibernian shore.’’} 


had it performed at Dublin in April 1742, where its greatness was at once re- 


cognized. 


Now, Esther, Deborah, and The Messiah, cannot be called “the companion- 
pieces of Handel's first season and adventure in the school of oratorio-compo- 
sition ””—the first steps in “anew path in music.” Whether you take the 
word season in its literal or more figurative sense, it is not applicable. Lsther 
Neither can 
these three works be referred to the same period or wra in the life of the com- 
poser. he great point of division in the life of HANDEL was the day when, 
after the unsuccessful production of his last Italian opera, he shook from his feet 
the dust of the Italian Operahouse, and betook himself wholly to the composi- 
tion of English Oratorios. But Z’sther and Deborah were composed, the one 
twenty-one, and the other eight years before the commencement of this era. 
Saul and Israel in Egypt, too, were composed before this period ; and the first 


was composed in 1720, Deborah in 1733, The Messiah in 1741. 


Oratorio belonging to the new ra was The Messiah. 


It is surely incorrect, therefore, to class Esther, Deborah, and The Messiah, 
as three companion-pieccs. ‘They are not only divided by time and circum- 
stances, but by the intervention of two other pieces, Sauland Israel in Egypt. 

You speak of the three companion-pieces as being the production cf a man 
commencing the world afresh at little short of fifty years of age; an expression 
HANDEL began the 
world afresh on his return from Aix-la-Chapelle in the end of 1737, after 


which distinctly refers them all to one period of time. 


7 


having been stripped of every shilling he had in the world. Lsther, as I have 
already said, was composed in 1720, and Deborah in 1733. When Hanpeu 
composed L’sther, he was six-and-thirty ; when he composed Deborah, he was 


forty-nine; when he composed The Messiah, he was fifty-seven. 


The musical articles in the Spectator have great weight with the public, on 
account of their ability, learning, and accuracy of statement ; and I trouble you 
with this, as the passages I have referred to, coming as it were ex cathedra, 
may, I think, lead to erroneous notions as to several leading facts in HANDEL’s 


life—facts of much moment in considering the march of his genius. 


G. H. 


{ Admitting inaccuracy of expression in our notice—the effect of haste and 
oversight at the time of writing—we are unwilling to disturb our correspond- 
ent’s array of dates; but as to any point of controversy between us, there is 
none, Our use of the expression “ companion-pieces ” with reference to Msther, 
Deborah, and The Messial:, was intended to describe their connexion as fea- 
tures in HANDEv’s first adventure in Oratorios; when, having relinquished the 
Italian Opera, he entered upon “anew path in music.” That he then for the 
first time commenced sacred composition, we could not be supposed to mean ; 
having previously shown how much the Chandos and Coronation Anthems con- 
tributed to Deborah. In fact, from his first visit to Canons, HANDEL seems 
to have lived between sacred and secular music somewhat after the manner of 
Garnick between Tragedy and Comedy: our correspondent very elaborately 
shows by what degrees and under what circumstances the final separation took 
place. Our principal aim was to direct attention to certain pieces that appeared 
t Beyond this we had no pre- 
tension. To enter at large into the facts and influential circumstances of a 
life so active and extensive as HANDEL’s, would rather require a volume thana 


equally good in entirely distinct situations. 








paragraph.—Ep. ] 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Ou the 6th November, at Aberdeen, the Lady of the Rev. Sir Witt1am Duwzar, of 


Durn, Bart., of a daughter. 

Ou the 8th, at the Rectory House, Cheriton} Fitzpaine, the Lady of the Rev. W. H. 
ARUNDEL, of a son. 

Ou the Lith, at Heavitree, the Lady of Major Sempre, of a son. 

Ou the Mth, at Oughterard, county Galway, the Lady of Captain H. D. O’Hattoran, 
Sixty ninth Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Pearl Hill, near Southampton, the Hon. Mrs. Harrts, of a son. 

On the 18th, the Lady of E. A. Hotpen, Esq., of Aston Hall, Derbyshire, of a son. 

On the 19th, in Chesham Place, the Countess of ARUNDEL and Surrey, of a daughter. 

On the 19th, at Glasgow, the Lady of the Rev. Lewis Pace Mercier, of a daughter, 


On the 20th, at Bolton-le-Moor, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colouel Mater, Eighth (or 


King's) Regiment, of a sou. 

Ou the 2ist, at Stafford House, the Dutchess of SurHERLAND, of a son. 

On the 2ist, at Cranhill House, uear Bath, the Wife of Simon Diapy, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

At Norton Rectory, Suffolk, the Lady of the Rev. Dr. Dickens, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 10th August, at Neemuch, Captain W. H. Ricxaros, Deputy Judge Advocate. 
General, to Caruertne Georatana, eldest daughter of the late Rear-Admiral the Hon, 
Francis Farrtnoron GARDNER. 

On the 4th November, Lieutenant Lroxei Mrap Prace, of her Majesty’s ship Queen, 
youngest son of the late Rev. John Conyers Place, of Maruhuil, Dorset, to ANNIE, 
daughter of the late Samue, Woopuouse, Esq., of Nuley Hall, Cheshire. 

Ou the 14th. George, fourth son of Wittiam MircHe.e Innes, Esq., of Parson's 
Green, near Edinburgh, to Mary Lititias, eldest daughter of the Rev. Epwin Sanpys 
Lumsparne, of Lumsdaine, aud Rector of Upper Hardres, Kent. 

Oa the 15th, at Craigdarroch, Dumfriesshire, Jonny George Jarvis, Esq., Captain 
Fifty-second Light Infantry, third sou of Colouel Jarvis, of Doddington Hall, Liucoln- 
shire, to PHILADELPHIA, youngest daughter of the late Georce H. JENKIN, Esq. 

On the 15th, at Boath House, Kopertck Mackenztg, of Flowerburn, to Harrrer, 
daughter of Colonel Grogan, of Seafield, Howth. 

Ou the 16th, at Cheltenham, Henay Apotruus SavcKpures, Esq., Captain of the 
Fortieth Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, youngest sou of the late Sir Stewkley 
Shackburgh, Bart., of Shuckburgh Park, Warwickshire, to Saran Exizapern, daughter 
of the late Wintiam Dwarats, Esq., of Goldeu Grove, Jamaica. 

On the 16th, at Brighton, the Rey. F. M. Cunsixauam, Curate of Lowestoft, son of 
the Rey. J. W. Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow, to Atice CHartorre, eldest daughter 
of the late and sister of the preseut Sir Epwarp Poore, Bart., of Cuffoalls, Hampshire. 

Ou the 2ist, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Coin Mackenzie, of the 
Madras Army, to Heten Caruenine, eldest daughter of Admiral Joun Erskine 
Doveras, of Charles Street, Berkeley Square. 

Oa the 22d, Count Gientvcci, of Ferme, in the Roman States, to Cuara, fouth 
daughter of Mr. Vincent Novetto, of Craven Hill, Bayswater. 

Ou the 22d, at West Ham, Essex, Cuarces Nasu, Esq., ofthe Grange, Hinxton, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to Catuenine, daughter of the late RopertT WAyLEN, Esq., of Devizes, Wilts. 








At York, THomas Garnett, Esq,, of Bingley, to Manaaner, daughter of the late Ror 
Joun Ore, M.A., Rector of Hunsingore. ms 
DEATHS, 
On the 19th June, at the residence of her father, Sir Robert Sale, Kowssclee, J 
Wife of Lieutenant James G, Houmes. Third Native Cavalry. ” ie 

On the 6th August, at Benares, Colonel WrepennaLt Rosert Poason, command 

Forty-seveuth Regiment of Bengal Infantry, fourth son of the late Bedingfield Pog, mg 
Esq., ef Sutton, Surrey; in his 57th year. S800, 

On the 7th November, the Rev, James Purcett, Viear of Worminghall, Bucks; ; 
his 49\h year. 7” 

Ou the 13th, at Hammersmith, Liextenant-Colonel Wititams Ina@vesy, late of the 
Fifty-third Regiment of Foot; in his 61st year. 

On the 14th, by an accident, the Rev. J. M. Crocxerr, Incumbent of Tatenhiy 
near Burton-on-Trent. , 

On the 17th, at Lodge Road, Regent's Park, Ricuarp Cuambers, Esq., of Cradle 
Hall, Herefordshire, a Magistrate aud Deputy-Lieutenant for Hereford aud Worcester. 
iu his 71st year. ‘ 

On the 17th, at Hampton, Rrcuarp Brreut, third son of Sir WiittAM Fotterr, yp 
in his 3d year. 4 

On the 18th, at Cheltenham, Cuartes Barton, Esq., Barrister at-Law, the author of 
many valuable works ou Conveyancing; in his 75th year. 

Ou the 18th, at Brompton, Middlesex, Jon ALExanpeR, Esq.; in his 94th year, 

On the 19th, at Bersted Lodge, Boguor, the Countess of Mayo, one of the Ladies ig 
Waiting upon the Queen Dowager. 

On the 19th, at the Rectory, High Hoyland, near Barnsley, Yorkshire, the Rey 
Samue. Fennesy, D.D., formerly Fellow and Tator of Queen's College, Cambridge 
aud late Principal of the West Riding Proprietary School at Wakefield. . 

On the 19th, at Poole, Dorsetshire, T. Jounsrone Arrxin, M.D., F.R.C.S.E, ang 
M.R.C.P.L.; iu his 43d year. He was for many years connected with the School of 
Medicine in Edinburgh, and was a successful teacher of many branches of medical 
scieuce. He published a work on Physiology in 1838, which, with his other qualitica. 
tious, as a lecturer, secured for him a high rank in the profession. His loss ag q 
Physician will be much felt in the neighbourhood. 

On the 20th, at Elvetham, Georee Arruur, second son of the Hon. Frepericg and 
Lady Cuartorre Carraorpe; in his 17th year. 





On the 20th, at Red Lion Square, Mary, the Wife of Suaron Turner, Esq,, of 


Winchmore Hill; in her 67th year. , 

On the 20th, at Fitzwilliam Lodge, Booterstown, near Dublin, the Countess of Ros 
common; in her 38th year. 

On the 2ist, near Custlemacgarrett, by the accidental explosion of his guu, the Hon 
Henry Browne, youngest sou of Lord ORANMORE. 

At Edinburgh, Colonel ALEXANDER CampseELt, formerly one of the Commissioneis of 
Excise. 








Tuesday, Nov. 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Edmondson and Spence, Bradtord, acconntants—Pauting aud Holloway, Malmey 
bury, brokers—Smith and Robins, Strand, printers—Richardson aud Co. Golden 
Square, attornies; as far as regards Hl. J. Jones—Cooke and Co. Liverpool wool: 
staplers—Hopkiu and Co. Burslem, earthenware manufacturers —T. W. aud J. Horne, 
Bankside, coal merchauts— Cuff and Strachan, Brighton, hotel-keepers—J., H., audR, 
Dalton, Luddesdown, Kent, farmers ; as far as regards R. Dalton — Barras and Ryder, 
Broad Street, Bloomsbury, tobacco-manufacturers—S. F. and G. Burstall, Kingston 
upon-Hull, merchants—J- and H. Stoneham, Bedbampton, Hampshire, millers —Phil- 
lips and Darley, Walsall, coach-builders—Taylor aud Co. Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 
brewers—Smith and Co. Norwich, cabinet-makers Vink and Co. Wapping, sail- 
makers—Fleming and Luudy, Kivgstou-upon Hull, joiners— Urquhart aud Co. Widnes, 
Lancashire, oil-manufacturers—Eshelby and Co. ship-brokers, Liverpool —M°Clellan 
and Rayson, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, miliivers—Alders aud Porter, Great 
Tower Street, merchants — Orton and Arnold, Uttoxeter, cheesefactors ; as far as regards 
J. Orton. DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Armstrong, Liverpool, schoolmaster—Thomson, Liverpool, tinman— Watkins, Judd 
Street, watchmaker — Bresler, Little Carter Lane, furrier— Burton, George Street, Hack 
ney, clerk—Fowler, Banwell, Somersetshire, brewer— Barratt, Shipton-on-Cherwell, 
Oxfirdshire, butcher—1. and W. Kilvington, Norton Street, Portland Place, cabinet. 
makers —Uglow, Aldersgate Strect, out of buiness— Bytheway, Dudley, shoomaker-- 
Darling, Triangle, Hackney—Terrell, Clarence Street, Rotherhithe, shipwright 
Slater, Hackuey Road, traveller—Barnham, Olney, Buckinghamshire, druggists 
assis:aut— Bowtell, Bridge Road, Lambeth, out of business—Selwyu, Flat, Gloucester. 
shire, cattle-dealer. BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Davies, J. and R., Chiswell Street, drapeis. 

BANKRUPIs. 

Bake, Joun Wootrann, Bristol, currier, to surrender Dee. 5, Jan. 2: solicitors, 
Clarke and Co. Lineoin’s Inn; Smith, Bristol; oficial assignee, Morgan. Bristol. 

Bau, Joan, Hyde Park Corner, tailor, Dee. 1, Jan. 9: solicitor, Mr. Haddan, Lime 
Street Square ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. ike 

Best, Epwarp Payne, Crutchedfriars, wiue-merchant, Dec. 9, Jan. 12; solicitor, 
Mr. Peachey, Salisbury Square; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place, 

BuunvEN, Ricuarp, Alton, plumber, Dec. 1, Jan. 2: solicitors, Johuson aud Co, 
Temple; Cole avd Co. Basingstoke; official assiguee, Turquand, O!d Jewry Chambers. 

Coursoy, Jukes, and Purpps, Harry, Clement's Lane, iroumongers, Dec. 1, Jan. 10: 
solicitor, Adcock, Copthall Buildings; official assignee, Lackington, Coleman Street, 

Dewson, Cuarues Frepentck, Birmingham, victualler, Dec. 1, Jau. 5: solicitor, 
Mr. Bartlett, Birmingham; official assiguee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Diamenp, Huan Weccu, Frith Street, surgeon, Dec. 1, Jan. 1 : solicitor, Mr. Prothe 
roe, Furnival’s Inu; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers. se 

FisHer, HENry Hotmes, Bury Street, St. James's, tailor, Dec. 1, Jan. 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Cook and Sauders, New Inn ; official assiguee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Harris, Henry, Lanaravon, Monmouthshire, shoemaker, Dec. 7, Jan. 3; solicitor, 
Mr. Harris; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. Re 

Hinxman, Joun Donniger, Harley Street, wine-merchant, Dec. 1, Jau.12: so!icitor, 
Mr. Watts, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place. 

Jones, SAMUEL, Cheapside, jeweller, Dec. 5, Jan. 10: solicitor, Mr. Randell, Birchia 
Lane; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings. A) 

Kriaper, Tuomas, North Cerney, Gloucestershire, farmer, Dec. 6, Jan. 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Sewell aud Newmarch, Cirencester; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. re 

Leeper, Cuttum Dane, Billingford, Norfolk, cattle-dealer, Dec. 9, Jan. 12: solici- 
tors, Meesrs. Clarke and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Bethall, Norwich; official 
assiguee, Mr. Groom, Abchureh Lane. at / 

May, Joun, Corsham, Wiltshire, victualler, Dec. 6, Jan. 3: solicitors, Messrs. Gold 
ney and Fellowes, Chippenham; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Newman, Artuur Aruervey, High Street, Whitechapel, saddler, Dec. 1, Jan.9: 
solicitors, Weir and Smith, Cooper's Hall; official assignee, Green, Aldermanbury. 

Rapueat, Moses, and Natnan, Aanon, Kingston-upon-Hull, silversmiths, Dee. 2 
and 2]: solicitors, Messrs. Peacock and Wilkin, Bartholomew Close; Mr. Bond, 
Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

SHartanp, THomas Samvuet, Frome, linendraper, Dec. 5, Jan. 2: 
Miller, Frome ; official assiguee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. ri 

Wurre, George Zacnartan, Southampton, builder, Dec. 1, Jan.5: solicitors, 
Gem and Co. Lincoln's Inn Fields; official assignee, Johnson, Basiughall Street, 

Wintie, Joun Marntorr, Drury Lane, silversmith, Dec. 1, Jan. 2: solicitor, Mr. 
Archer, Harper Street, Red Liou Square: official assignee, Graham, Colemau Street. 

DIVIDENDS+ 

Dec. 14, Miller, St. Martin's Lane, wine-merchant — Dec. 13, Charlton, Regeut 
Street, lace-dealer—Dec. 13, Gilligan, Ham, baker—- Dec. 12, Dauncy, Uley, Glouces- 
tershire, woollen-manufacturer —Dec. 13, Aarons, St. James’s Piace, Aldgate, oil- 
merchaut— Dec. 19, Potter, New Bond Street, haberdasher—Dec. 12, George, Upper 
Berkeley Street, bookseller—Dec. 13, Rowe, Leicester, draper—Dec. 18, Hedderley, 
Nottingham, draggist—Dee. 20, Blackburn, Yorkshire, woolstapler— Dec. 20, Smith, 
Sheflieid, innkeeper— Dec. 20, Ridsdale, Leeds, staff merchant— Dee. 20, Sanderson, 
Leeds, woolleudraper— Dec. 15, Waite, Leeds, cloth manufacturer—Dec. 16, Walker 
and Gray, Leeds, woolstaplers— Dee. 14, Caldicott, Newport, Monmouthshire, grocer 
—Dec, 13, Hodgson, Sunderland, tea-dealer—Dec. 14, Bullen, Liverpool, brewer— 
Dec. 13, Smith, Worcester, attorney. 

CERTIFICATES , 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dee. 12, J. W. and R. Gray, Bishop's Waltham, corn-dealers—Dec. 12, Barker and 
Bean, Argyl! Street, tailors—Dec. 15, Beck, Leadenhall Street, ship broker—Dec. 13, 
Woodruff, Great Missenden, inukeeper—Dec. 12, Hodgson, Sunderland, tea-dealer— 
Dee. 22, Marsden, Brynmawr, Breconshire, livendraper—Dec. 18, Cambridge, Chel- 
tenham, wine-merchant — Dec. 13, Parker and Co. Sheflield, bankers — Dec. 16, 





solicitor, Mr. 











Graham and Streader, Oldham, contractors. 
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Tv be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 12. 

Woollams, St. Alban’s, silk-throwster —Yeatmau, Lech!ade, Gloucestershire, chemist 
_Wilkinsou, Dudley, vice-maker— Foster, Hatheru Leicestershire, tauner— Little- 
dyke, Brudenell Place, New Noith Road, linendraper—Stevens, LBritwell Salome, 
Oxfordshire, ironfouuder— Whiteley, Liverpool, haiter— Parsons, Long Sutton, Lincoln- 
shire, surgeon—Hitchcock , Alrewas, Staffordshire, worsted manufactarer— Herbert, 
Gloucester, timber-merchant— Lythgoe, Liverpool, cooper — Frost, Bristol, baker— 
Jones, Canterbury, victualler - Blanks, Southminster eX, grocer. 








DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Reed, Sunderland, shipbuilder; first div. of 6s. (on new proofs,) on Nov. 25, or any 
succeeding Saturday ; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upoo- Tyne—Laidman, Penrith, banker; 
first div. of 5s. 24d. on Nov. 25, or any succeeding Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle- 
upon Tyne—Atkinson, Temple Sowerby, W estmoreland, banker; second div. of 74d. 
(in addition to 10s, previously declared, ) on Nov. 25, or any succeeding Saturday ; Mr. 
Baker, Neweastle upon Tyne— Atkinson and Laidman, Penrith, bankers ; second and 
final div. of 59d. aud 54-100ths of a farthing, (in addition to 6d. previously declared.) 
op Nov. 25. or any succeeding Saturday; Mr. Baker, Neweastle-ipou Ty ue— Beer and 
Bastick St. Thomas the Apostle Devonshire, coal-merchant; first div. of 6s. 6d.; and 
on the separate estate of Beer 20s. any day after Dec. 1; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—At- 
kinson, Temple Sowerby, banker ; second div. of 9f. (in addition to 5s 10d. previously 
declared,) on Nov. 25, or any succeeding Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon Tyne. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Baru and Brack, Brechin, manufacturers, Nov. 27, Dee. 16. 

Buaty, J. H., Dundee, banker, Nov. 29, Dec. 20. 

Forarst, J., Hyndford, Lanark, farmer, Nov. 29, Dec. 20. 

Law, J., Kilmarnock, grain-merchant, Nov. 27, Dec. 19. 

Mune, J., Glasgow, painter, Nov. 24. Dee. 22. 








Friday, Nov. 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Barnes and Collingbourne, Coventry, pawubrokers— Dodd and Russell, Manchester. 
fustian-manfacturers—Cunliffe and Co. Manchester, hide dealers— Martin and Co. 
Hungerford Wharf, cement manufacturers—- Rigg and Pratt Rawdon, Yorkshire, cloth- 
manufacturers. Pilling and Hevley, Sunderland, brewers—J. and M. Huish, Derby, 
attornies— Barker and Carter, Scargill, Yorkshire. slate merchants—Regeut Mills 
Small-ware Company, Salford, Lancashire—Day aud Co. Halsted, Essex, wine-mer- 
chants—Hughes and Firmin, Rotherhithe, coal-merchants—May and Lidderdale, 
Aldermanbury, lace warehousemen— Pace aud Farnworth, Liverpool, shipwrights-- 
iJ. and C. Gurney, Old Street Road, wive-merchauts — Neilson and Co. Mauchester, 
calico printers—Webb and Morgan, Chelmsford—Gilils and Deuton, Otley, Yorkshire, 
worsted-spinners; as far as regards Denton—M°‘ Donald and Auld, Glasgow, commis- 
sion agents. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Gray, Harborne, Staffordshire, victualler— Faucher, Co »k's Gr und, Chelsea, dance- 
ing-master—Clark, Toxteth Park, Lancashire, pavier—Barker, Sheffield, silver-plater 
—Tytherleigh, Castle Street, Leicester Square, butcher—Shaw, Almondbury, York- 
shire, joiner— Hilton. Meare, Somersetsbire, clerk—Vaughan, Worcester, whitesmith 
—Payne, Bath, dealer in tea— Phillips, Hope Street, Spitalfields, cabinet-maker— Far- 
rell, Manchester, fringe manufacturer —- Cockman, Taunton, out of busivess—Jeacocke, 
Little Carter Lane, milliner — Crowther, Weston Street, Snowfields, lodyginghouse 
keeper—Selkirk, Spring Street. Bayswater, glass-cutter - Ramson, Manchester, clerk— 
Morley, Sussex Street Bedford Square, collector—Ogden, Shouldham Street, coach- 
smith— Grosvenor, Tichborne Street, tobacconist—Sauuders, Chatham, assistant in the 
Pist-oftice there— Beards, Wolverbamyton, victualler— Adcock, Southampton Street, 
Fitzroy Square, carpenter—Hodges, King’s Head Row, Old Brompton, messenger— 
Benuett, Cutthorpe. Derbyshire. beer-house keeper—Clay, Huddersfield, woollen cord 
manufacturer— Payne, Wapping Wall, mast maker—Coates, Alpha Cottages, Kings 
land, builder — Kerrison, Hyde, provision-deaier — Hird, Tottenham Court Road, 
upholsterer. BANKRUPTS. 

Brown, Joun junior, Tydee, Monmouthshire, ironfounder, to surrender Dec. 8, Jan 
4: solicitors, Mr. Hall, New Boswell Court; and Messrs. Protheroe aud Towguod, 
Nawport, Monmouthshire ; official assignee, Mr. Hntton, Bristol. 

Burcuer Groroe, Holborn Hill, china-dealer, Dee. 1. Jan. 9: solicitors, Messrs, 
Weymouth and Green, Cateaton Street; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Caarman, Cornenivs, Croydon, stationer, D Jan. 10; solicitors, Messrs. Elder- 
ten and Hoare, Lothbury; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings, 

Drosy, Tuomas, Lower Clapton, corn-dealer, Dee 12, Jan. 12; solicitors, Messrs. 
Sudlow and Co. Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Houmes, James Arcurpinp, New Broad Street, merchant. Dee.5, Jan. 12; solicitors, 
Purrier and Wright, New Broad Street; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Lear, CuristopHeR. Wood Street, warehouseman, Dec. 5, Jan, 2: solicitor, Mr. 
Jones, Size Lane; official assiguee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Locke, Epwarp, and Miuis, ALEXANDER Dickson, Lawrence Pouutuey Till, ueedle- 
mauufacturers, Dec. 5, Jan. solicitor, Mr. Fourdrinier, Lawrence Pountney Hill ; 
official assiguee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Roure, Wintram, Therfield, Hertfordshire, farmer, Dee. 1, Jan. 2; solicitors, Messrs, 
Brown and Co, Mincing Lane; oficial assignee. Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry. 

Suarp, Jonx, Old Kent Road, draper, Dec. 2, Jan. 12; solicitor, Mr. Jones, Sise 
Lane; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 19, Runting and Jeffeoat, East Harding Street, booksellers—Dec. 19, Arm- 
strong, Blackheath, chiua-dealer—Dee 19, Walter, Oundle, grocer — Dec. 19, Aslett, 
South Stoneham, Hampshire, grocer— Dec, 18, Sargent, Battle, woollendraper— Dee. 
18, Binyon, Bell's Buildings, Salisbury Square, commission-ayent— Dee. 15. Cotman, 
Norwich, draper— Dee. 15, Hopper, Moor Street, Soho, victualler—Dee. 19, Smith, 
Deptford bridge, hatter— Dec. 15, Hobhouse and Co. Bath, bankers — Dee. 22, Jones, 
Tredegar, Monmouthshire, victualler—Dee. 20, Tregaskes, Bristol, victualler— Dec. 
12, J. aud W. Herring, Newceastle-upon-Tyue, merchants—Dec, 16, Piekslay, Shef- 
field, merchant— Dec. 22, Marsden, Northallertov, mercer— Dec. 22, Eastwood, Hud- 
dersfield woolstapler— Dec. 21, Squirer, Exeter, brush-maker~— Dec. 28, Wood, Mav. 
chester, baker— Dec. 28, Lewis, Manchester, cottou-mavufacturer— Dec. 20, Heap and 
Co. Padiham, Lancashire, cotton-spinuers— Dee. 20, Ryle, Manchester, banker— Dec. 
2i, Bradbury, Stockport, draper—Dec. 20, Caswell, Birmingham, glass-dealer— Dec. 
22, Hughes, Birmingham, factor—Dec. 20, Duncan, Derby, engineer. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 13, Vincent, Edmontou, schoolmaster— Dec. 21, Reynolds, Merton. silk printer 
— Dee. 15, Threadgold, Finsbury Circus, builder— Dee, 18, L. and W. Fenner, Fen- 
church Street, merchants—Dec. 19, Armstrovg, Blackheath, china-dealer—Dec. 15, 
Gould, Liverpool, merchavt— Dec. 16, E. T. and J. Hall, Leeds, flax spiuners—Dee. 
20, Simp-on, Spalding, hatter— Dee. 20, Dorrall, Madeley, Shropshire, mercer—Dec, 
26, Gordon aud Co, Manehester, machine-makers. 

_ To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befire Dec. 15. 

Savin, Berners Street, artificial flower-mauufacturer—Jeans, Poole, postmaster— 
E. and G, Thorneyeroft— Davis, Bath, architect—Rutter, Stockton-upov-Tees, grocer 
—Clarke and Mitchell, Leicester, banke 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

’ Chapman, Aylesbury, grocer; first div. of 3s. 5d. any Wednesday; Mr. Graham, 
Coleman Street—Thoms, Warwick Square, privter; third div. of 33d. any Wednesday ; 
Mr. Graham Coleman Street.—Sharratt, Walsall, saddlers’ ironmonger ; first div. of 
1s, 10d. any Thursday ; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham— Brown and Powell, Stubbins within- 
Tottington, calico-printers ; div. of 2s. 9}d. on Dec. 5 or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. 
Fraser, Manchester— Ecroyd, Liverpool, tea-dealer ; first and second divs. of 9s. 6d. 
and ls. 9d. Nov. 30 or any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Cazeuove, Liverpool—Cock- 
burn, New Broad Street, merchant 3; third div. of 1s. Nov. 29 and two following Wed- 
nesdays ; Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry - Mason, Calver, Derby-hire, cotton spinuer ; div. 
of 48.94. Dee. 5 or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester— Wright, Leeds, 
grocer ; first and final div of 74d. Nov. 28 or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fearne, 
Leeds— Musgrove, Leeds. dyer ; first and final div. of 5s. Nov. 28 or any subsequent 
Tuesday : Mr. Fearne, Leeds.—Pa'tisou, Bridlington Quay, Yorkshire, saddler ; first 
and final div. of 1s. 6d. Nov. 28 or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fearne, Leeds— 
a. Ovenden, Yorkshire, cotton-spinner ; second and final div. of 53d. November 
jean subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fearne, Leeds— Allison, Darlington, serivener ; 
st div of 6s. 8d. Dec. 2, or any succeeding Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon Tyne 
—Sothern, S$, Helen's, Lancashire, shipbuilder ; first div, of 1s. 6d. Noy. 29 or any sub- 
Sequeut Wednesday ; Mr. Follett, Liverp: ol—J. aud W. Campion, Whitby. ship- 
bea ig second div, of 2s. 6d. Nov. 28, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fearne, 
a R. aud J. ampion, W hitby, bankers ; second div. of 2s. 6d. Nov. 28 or any 
fi erat, Tareday 5 Mr. Fearne, Leeds—Christelow, York, woollendraper ; first and 

uual div, of 6s. 3d. Noy. 21 or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

aia 7 : SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

M'‘Quater, D. Crown Point, Glasgow, bricklayer, Nov, 30, Dec. 20. 

Lapsiey, J. Edinburgh, perfumer, Nov. 30, Dee. 21. 

Youna, W. Glasgow, smith, Noy. 30, Dee. 21. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


















































































Saturday Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
— | ——-| —— | 
3 per Cent. Consols .. 964 964 965 9543 9 | 95% 
Ditto for Account ..... 964 965 | 96 96 9G | %~ 
3 per Cents. Reduced .. fai 95} 95% | 95% 955 95t | 9k 
34 per Ceuts Reduced .. 102 1024 | 1023 1024 1025 1025 
New 3¢ per Cents..... 1033 103. | 103 1023 103 | 103 
Loug Annuities er — | — | 123 12 -_-— 12 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. —— | 181 | 18 181 1803 180% 
Klin Stoek, 10). ccccscscacul -2e0e 27 };— 2704 ——e | 
Exchequer Bills, l}d. p. diem? 60 pm. 59 | 55 54. | 56 
India Bonds, 34 per cent.....| 74 pm 74 OI 72 72 70 
FOREIG FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct. 75 Mexican ...s¢e. 29% 
Austrian ...... 5 — 112 |, Ditto (Deferred). 9t 
Belgian..... —= | 106 fi Michiqa®.icscccccccscec® —— 
Brazilian.. — | 75 | Mississippi(Sterling)...6 — 50 
Buenos Ayre — | 29 || Neapolitan ....... 5 —— 
Cuba .... -- 92 New York (1858). 5 — 92 
Chiliau ....--cerceec2006 — | 100 |i Ohio....-ccccccce 6 — 90 
Columbian of 1824......6 — 11% | Peunsylvania .....006..5 — 60 
Datiah .cccscccceccessed == | GG: HRMS ccccccdectcecee == 22 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 — 544 | Portagnese....... 5 — | 72 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 100 | Ditto (Converted) — 43% 
Freuch .ccccccccessocesd — | —— Russiat ccccccess — 115% 
Ditto ...ccccscececesse 0D —= | —— Spanish.ec.ceo.ce - 21g 
fudiana (Sterling)......5 — | 37 Ditto (Passive)... 5 
[llinois....... oe — | Ditto (Deferred) . 12 
Kentucky .... eee — | —— | South Carolina... —_ 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....5 — 62 Peiuuessee....s j— 
Maryland (Sterling) .. — 60 | United States Bank ....0se¢...-| 185. 6d. 
Massachusetts (Sterling “+ noes Virginia. c.cccoceescese® — —— 
SILARE 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— Banxs— 
Bolaititte: onecns aah fe AustealasiaGscecicccicccaseowel 47 
Brazilian Imperial.......- — British North American .....+| ——= 
Ditto (St. Johu del Rey 13 Clea 6... ancareeeiaatanes 14 
British Iron.......ccesccececs| ——— London and Westminster.....| 225 
COMMIOEE  cénessaccsencvonel) Sar ‘i London Joint Stock. .....ee-+ 12 
Cobre Copper .....+ee+eeeee0| —— National of Ireland .......0e6) ——= 
Ramways— National Provineial..... — 
Cheltenham and Great Western, —— Provincial of Ireland.... . 43 
Edinburgh and Glasgow...... 55 Union of Australia.....eesees 29 
Eastern Counties .....+.000+- OF Uniou of London ....0+..6820) —— 
Grand Junction... — Docks — 
Great Western... : 92 East and West India ..,.0..6., 127 
Liverpool aud Manchest OT. ecoccecs eoeccee ber 3 
Lendon and Brightou .....eee } Si EAING osc ccdecsvacaes 1G5t 
Londou and Blackwall....... 43 MiscELLANEOUS— 
London and Greeuwich,.....- 43 Australian Agricultural......./ —— 
London “nd Birmingham.....| 217 Britis) American Land, : a= 
Loudon aud Croydon .eseeeee 14} Canada...cccocscecccsseccses| —— 
Manchester and Leeds ....... 87 General Stuam .:. ccecscccccces — 
Midland Counties ..cc.cceces Sle | New Zealand. .ccccccsccecses| —— 
North Midland....... 57 Royal Mail Steam ... | — 
South-eastern and Dove 294 South Australian..... —_ 
694 Van Diemeu’s Land., — 





South-western..... Kee 


BULLION. METALS, 






Gold, Foreign ia Bars ...peroz. 31,178. 9d. | Copper, British Cakes.per ton 861.0%. Oto 86 10 0 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars,, 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars, a 26—5 50 
Mexican Dollars,... .... ee e 6 4 9 Lead, British Pig 17 0 Om 00 

: ae 4 114 Steel, English... 0oo0oe0—0 00 





Silver in Bars, Standard, 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, November 24, 

With the exception of Irish Oats, the supplies of grain generally during the week 
have been extremely moderate, and the trade for most articles has experienced bat little 
alteration, though there is not much business doing. The few samples of English 
Wheat offerirg are held at precisely the same rates as Monday. We have no Foreign 
arrivals this week, and in free Wheat there is scarcely any change deserving notice, 
the demand being for the most part very limited, Barley is taken off slowly at pre 
vious prices ; whilst Beans and Peas are tolerably steady in value. Although the sup- 
plies of Scotch and English Oats still come sparingly to h ind, the receipts from Lrelaud 
are liberal, and the demand very slow at present ; at a reduction of about 6d. per quar- 
ter only a limited extent of business has been transacted. In Malt or Flour no change, 











8. s 8. | 8. 8. 
Wheat, Red New 42 to 46 | Rye -. 30 to 32) Oats, Feed . . 18told 
fine sessees 48 .. 5” | Barley. 33. 34) Fine .. «19 ..20 
Ol. icacoses BB icc 43] Malti Poland. ...2 
Fine. 





eeseees 44 o2 48) Malt, Ordinary. i 
Fine....e00. 50 .. 56] P .58..60| Old 


. 5e€ Fine.... | Potato.. 
SuperfineNew5S0 .. 56] Peas, Hog 28..30) Ha 


Fine 2... 23 ms 23 








DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the present Week. 


Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. 












Wheat Sis. Id. ( Rye 298. 9d | Wheat « 198. Od) Rye lis. 6d 
Barley g 3 Beans ... . o. 3! 4 Barley - Beans . 10 6 
Oats ceoceseee 1B 2 Peas ccccce ce BO 3 CMR nasccaccce BO Peas -.coo s 9 6 





PROVISIONS. 


FLOUR. 
BUTTER—Best Fresh, 13s. Od. per doz. 


Town-made,..sseeees er sack 458. to 50s. 





















Seconds... Spud cclablaies . 40 — 45 Carlow . 15s. to 41.65. per cwt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... 35 — 40 BACON, Small Old, per ewt . Os.to Os, 

Norfolkand Stockton. .scecscccceecee SU =e BS CHEESE, Cheshire... Os.to Os, 
BRAN ..ces.. cee per quarter 0s. to 0s, Derby Plain.. ++ 463. to 58s, 
POLLARD, fine ....... Os. to Os, HAMS, York 69s. to 808, 


BREAD, ¢d. to 84d. the 4ib. Loaf. EGGS, French... per 120 65. 9d. to 3s, Od. 





POTATOES. 


+ -perten 50s. to 70% 
50 — 55 


HOPS. 


1053 to 120s. | York Reds... 
40 — 180 Scotch Reds 
103 — 110 Devons.. 

lz — 115 Kent and I 


Kent Pockets. 
Choice Ditto 
Sussex Pockets 
Fine Ditto,... 


BUTCHIEKS’ MEAT. 
= 











0 
~ 50 — 55 











NEWGATE AND LEADENHUALI SMITHFIELD.* 
Bue! ccccccsiccae B+ 6H. to Se, Oh. Gr G4, <cscs eee 29.10d.to 38 Gd to 43.00, 
4 o 210 . 38 4 . oor 8 O ow BS 8B ow 4 4 
a ~ =e o 4 0 ° 3 1 - & 6 ose @ 0 
S sa 3S 4 3 10 8 6 8 eos 
0 0 @ ae 0 a 0 sa @ © S| a 
* To sink the offal—per . 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, 
Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs 


Friday . 
Monday. 





100 secccoee 461 





(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 


HAY AND STRAW. 
D, SMITHFIELD. 































Hay, Good... Bhbscceca Strce FOtoccve OS.ce OS.cecce. 408... 758 
Inferic ee 0 ° 0 
New.. o @ 0 ae 

Clover.... - 105 0 +. 108 

Wheat Straw « 0 e 380 

OILS, GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil... TEA, Bohea, fine, p.lb, Os. Od. —O 0. 
Refined... Congou, fine ., -i 9 —2 4 
Linseed Oil... i Souchong, fine 3 0 


eS 3 
Linseed Oil “periood 0 0 @ * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib 





CANDLE er dozen, 03.0d, to 05. Od. COFFEE, fine (in bd) per cwt. L22s to 150%, 
Moulds (6d. perdoz.discount) 0». Ud, Good Ordinary ..seeee++. 56s to 7686 
SUGAR, Mu-covado. per ewt. 34-. Ofd. 





COALS, Hetton.... | j . 
Teederccrccccccccrecs coccee 168. Sule { West India Molasses, -, 238.to 29s. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI, 
Triumphant Career of The Bohemians; or the 
Rogues of Paris, crowded house nightly ! 
On Monday, and during the Week. 
THE BOHEMIANS; or, the Rogues of Paris, 
After which,a BALLET DIVERTISEMENT. 
To conclude with 
THE MERCHANT AND HIS CLERKS. 
Boxes 4s, Pit2s. Gallery ls. Second Price at 9. 
Doors open at half-past 6, Commence at 7. 


HINESE COLLECTION, HYDE 
PARK CORNER. The Proprietor, anxious to 
increase the popularity of this Exhibition, by enabling all 
classes to become acquainted with its wonderful contents, 
has reduced the price of admission to One Shilling each 
Person. This unique Collection, which has lately un- 
dergone a complete redecoration, consists of objects exclu- 
sively Chinese, and surpasses in extent and grandeur any 
similar display in the known world. The spacious Sa- 
loon, 240 feet long, is crowded with interesting specimens 
of vertu. This Collection embraces upwards of Sixty 
Figures as large as life, from the Mandarin of the highest 
rauk to the wandering mendicant, attired iu their uative 
costume; also many thousand specimens in natural his- 
tory and miscellaneous curiosities ; the whole illustrating 
the appearance, manners, customs, and social life of 
more than three hundred million Chinese. Omnibuses 
run from all parts of London to the Chinese Collection, 
which is open daily from Ten till Dusk and from Seven 
till Ten. Admission, ls. 


RT UNION OF LONDON, 
4, Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross. 
Established 1837. 

ParsipENT—His Royal Highness the Duke of CamBripaz. 
Vice-Presipent—The Most Noble the Marquis of 
Nortuampron, P.R.S. 

The Subscribers of the current year will receive for 
ach Guinea paid, besides the chance of obtaining a 
valuable work of Art, an impression of a Line En- 
Gravina, by Mr. E. Goopani, from the Picture by 
Criarxson Sranrietp, R.A.—CASTELLO D'ISCHIA; 
and, in addition to this, a Series of TWENTY-TWO 
DESIGNS in Outline, size 12 inches by 8, made ex- 
pressly for the Society, by Mr. H. C. Sznovs; and en- 
graved by Mr. Henry Moses, illustrative of the PIL- 
GRIM’S PROGRESS. Several of the Outlines are 

already Engraved, and may be seen at the Office. 

An early subscription is earnestly solicited, to enable 
the Committee to make arrangements for their immediate 
distribution. 

A finished proof of the Engraving due to the Sub- 
scribers of the year 1843, RAFFAELLE AND THE 
FORNARINA, engraved by Mr. L. Stocxs, after Sir A. 
Cauuiocotr, R.A. may be seen at the Office. 

Georoe Gopwin, F.R.S. F.S-A.Q pron gues 
Lewis Pocock, F.S.A. a aatertiaceae 
November 1843. 
OMMERCIAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY 
ENDOWMENT, AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
112, Cheapside, London. 

Lives assured on every known system. 

Every description of Life risks taken. 

Loaus grauted on personal and other securities. 

Endowments for Children—premiums returnable. 

Annuities, immediate and deferred. 

Commission to all parties bringing business. 
Prospectuses to be had on application to 

Freperic Lawrance, Resident Secretary. 

112, Cheapside. 

ORPORATION of the LONDON 
ASSURANCE. 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D 1720. 
Offices, 19, Birchin Lane, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all Persons who 
have paid to this Corporation five years’ premium on 
Assurances effected on lives under the plan entitling the 
assured to a reduction of premium, commenced in 1831, 
and of which the details are already before the public, 
that on the lst of January 1844, when their next Annual 
Premium will become due, they will be entitled to an 
abatement of 31/. ls. 11d. per Cent thereon. 

Fire Assurances may be effected with this Corporation 
at the most moderate rates. 

Marine Assurances may he made with this Corporation 
at the current premiums of the day. 

Attendance daily, from 10 till 4, at both offices, where 
prospectuses and every information may be obtained. 

Joun LavRENCE, Sec. 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 

E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
genuine article bears the name of ‘‘WILLIAM 
LAZENBY’”’ on the back, in addition to the front 
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label used so many years, and signed ‘‘ELIZABETH | 


LAZENBY.”’ 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &c.; and is 
manufactured only at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 





OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.— 
PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the Royal Family, and 
the several courts of Europe. This Elegaut, Fragrant, 
and Pellucid Oil, in its preservative, restorative, and 


beautifyiug qualities, is unequalled over the whole | 





world. It preserves and reproduces the hair, even ata 
late period of life; prevents it from turning grey; or if 
so changed, restores it to its original colour; frees it 
from scurf and impurity, aud rendersit soft, silky, curly. 
and glossy. To Children it is especially recommended as 
forming the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 

. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles, (equal to four small,) 
10s. 6d. and double that size, 2ls. per Bottle. —CAU- 
TION—Each genuine Bottle lias the words ‘* Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil’’ eugraved in two lines, on the wrapper, 
and on the back of the wrapper nearly 1,500 times, con- 
taining 29,028 letters. Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Rowland’s 
Macassar Qil.’’ Sold by the Proprietors A. RowLAND 
and Son, 20 Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. *,* All others are Spurious Imitations. 


j 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


| 
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CLERGYMAN for many years accus- 
tomed to prepare a Few Private Pupils for their 
several statious in life, wishes to add another tothe three 
or four now residing with him, Any Letter addressed to 
the Reverend D.D. to the care of Mr. West, No. 1, St. 
James’s Street, London, will reach him in the Country. 


AN IN-DOOR APPRENTICE is re- 

quired in a large BOOKSELLING and STA- 
TIONERY Business, in the West of England. Referen- 
ces will be required, and given. Address Z, care of 
Messrs. Simpkin, MarsHauL, and Co. Booksellers, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court, London. 


SD kerteeos AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Assotr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere — City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 











| pe EAST INDIA PALE ALE.— | 


This particular kind of Ale is prescribed to inva- 
lids by the most celebrated Physicians. Dr. Prout, who 
has examined it, in his work on ‘‘ Diseases of the Sto 
mach,’’ &c., after condemning common ales, especially 
recommends this to weakly persons. In excellent con- 
dition, in Casks or Bottles, of any age, at their ap- 
pointed Agents, HENRY BERRY and Co., 3, St. 
James's Street. 


ORIZONTAL WATCHES.—A. B. 
SAVORY aud SONS, Watchmakers, 9, Corn- 
hill, Loudon, opposite the Bank. Price, in Silver Cases, 
3 Guineas each; in Gold Cases, 5 Guineas each. These 
Watches are accurate and durable, the horizontal escape- 
meut being peculiarly suited to combine these important 
requisites. They are jewelled in four holes, and con- 
tinue going whilst being wound. A Twelvemonth’s 
warranty given with each, 


OWLAND’S LOTION.—This 
elegant preparation, an original formula of the 

late Dr. Gowtanp for all Impurities of the Skin, con- 
tinues to maintain a repute commeusurate with its speci- 
fic properties of speedily Eradicating every species of 
Eruptive Malady, Discolouration, &c.; and of Preserving 
and Enhancing the Beauty of the Complexion by a con- 
genial action upon the skin, as perfectly innocent as it is 
agreeable and efficacious. ‘* Rost. Saaw, London,”’ is 
iu White Letters on the Government Stamp, without 
which it is not genuine. Price, Ys. 9d. aud 5s. 6d.; 
quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine 


Venders. 
M® COCKLE’S PILLS 
I FOR INDIGESTION, &c. 

“If you are in possession of better means 

Candidly inform me; if not, make use of these.””"—Horace. 

'o such as experience almost habitual inconvenience 
from symptoms of indigestion—and to those especially, 
who on their return to this country, after residing in a 
warmer climate, suffer from irregular actioa of the liver 
and bowels, (the invariable consequence of such a tran- 
sition.) Mr. COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS are 
highly recommended for their mild, aperient, alterati 
and tonic properties, and for the power they poss 
equalizing the secretion of the liver, and giving streng 
to the digestive organs. May be had of all medicine 
venders, 


N OURNING. — COURT, FAMILY, 

and COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietors of 
the London General Mourning Warehouse beg respect- 
fully to remind families whose bereavemenuts compel them 
toadopt mouruing attire, that every article (of the very 
best description) requisite for a complete Outfit of Mourn- 
ing may be had at their Establishment at a moment's 
notice. Widows’ and family mourning is always kept 
made up, and a note descriptive of the mourning required 
will ensure every thing necessary for the occasion beiug 
sent in town or country immediately. Ladies not in 
mourning, requiring new and fashionable black mantles, 
cardinals, cloaks, &c. either in velvet, satin, or merino, 


























for carriage, promenade, or travelling, will find some of 


the choicest patterns of the season at this Establishment, 


as well as black velvets, satius, and ducapes for dresses of 


a superior texture. The show-rooms are replete with 
every novelty that modern taste has introduced in mourn- 
ing, millinery, flowers, collars, head-dresses, bugle 
berthes, &c.— Nos. 247 and 249, Regent Street, near 
Oxford Street.—W. C. Jay and Co. 
HE CHEAPEST, SAFEST, AND 
MOST BRILLIANT LIGHT EXTANT.—THE 
BOCCIUS LIGHT is now prominently before the Pub- 
lic. The advantages offered by the Pateutee are—a 
very brilliant, soft, and intensely- powerful Light. unac- 
companied by soot, smoke, or smell; free veutilation ; 
and a savine of from THIRTY-FIVE tO EIGHTY PER CENT ; 
the greatest possible amount of light being obtained from 
an exceedingly small quautity of gas, by perfect com- 
bustion. The Buruers are sold complete, with glasses, 
at the very mederate cost of 8s. 6d. upwards. The gas 
used is the common gas, burned on a new principle ; and 
the Apparatus is so simple, that, on screwing it on to the 
ordinary fittings, it is ready for immediate lighting. It 
is adapted alike to Shops, Private Dwellings, Halls, 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and Pablic Thorough- 
fares. Apply daily, from 10 to 4, at the Office, 14, Duke 
Street, Adelphi; where the light may be seen, and full 
particulars obtained. 


on AND BRILLIANCY 
IN LIGHT.—NUNN'S VEGETABLE 














OIL, | 
4s. 6d. per Imperial Gallon.—-THOMAS NUNN and | 


SONS, Grocers and Oi] Merchants, (upwards of thirty- 
two years Purveyors to the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn,) 19, Great James Street, Bedford Row, with 
great confidence recommend the above oil to the uotice 
of the Pablic: it gives a clear and brilliant light, per- 
fectly free from any smell, does uot congeal or corrode the 
lamps more than the finest sperm, instead of which it 
will answer all the purposes, at about two-thirds the cost. 
For the Solar Lamp it is found far more cleauly, durable, 
and economical, and eutirely obviates all the difficulty 
complained of in Common Oil; the Cottons are ex- 
pressly prepared for it. 

Also their IMPROVED COMPOSITE CANDLES, 
12s.; their MARGARINE WAX LIGHTs, 18s.; their 
ORIENTAL DITTO. 2ls.; and their PATENT 
PLAITED WICK SPERM, 25s.; and finest WAX 
CANDLES, 26s. per Dozen pounds. 


PRR 
NEW ILLUMINATED ANNUAL. 

Early in December will be Published, in 4to. hana. 
somely bound, Price Two Guineas, 


HE VICTORIA ANNUAL for 1844, 


consisting of a series of Eighteen Emblematica] 
Designs, printed in Colours and Gold, drawn in the Mig. 
sal Style of the Fifteenth Century, by Justin Ligvey, 
On each page will be printed an Acrostic Poem, by Lary, 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonomansg, 





SS 
Thirteenth Edition, in 1 very thick vol. 8vo. Price 185, 
ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
MIND; With a Portrait and a Memoir of the 
Author. By the Reverend Dr. We.sH. 
‘** An inestimable book.’’—Dr. Parr. 
Wiutram Tarr, Edinbargh; Lomeman and Co.; ang 
Simpxin, Marsuatr, and Co, Londou; and Jonny Cyy. 
minG, Dublin. 


$$. 
IMPORTANT TO BOOK-BUYERS. 
OHN RUSSELL SMITH has This 
Day Published Part I. for 1844, (112 pages.) of hig 
CATALOGUE of CHOICE, USEFUL, aud CURIOUS 
BOOKS, on the Fine Arts, Topography, Heraldry, Ny. 
mismatics, Philology, Natural History, Voyages ang 
Travels, &c. &c. at very reduced prices. Sent Gratis iy 
London, and by Post into the Country, on receipt of six 
Postage Labels to frank it. 
No. 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 








Now Ready, Gratis, and Post Free, 
INTS FOR THE FORMATION 
OF READING SOCIETIES. 
Also, a Priced List of 

THE REDUNDANT COPIES of NEW PUBLI 
CATIONS withdrawn from Saunpers and Or.ey’s ex? 
tensive Library in Conduit Street. y 

Saunpers aud Or.ey, Publishers, Couduit Street, 

Hanover Square, 


Lately Published. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth, 
UDAS; A TRAGIC MYSTERY, 
By D. P. Starkey, A.M. 

‘We pronounce ‘ Judas’ to be a work of great ability ; 
the plot is skilfully developed, and the poetry in many 
places of a high order.”’"— Liverpool Courier. 

“The subject is haudled with a true poetic fervour, 
and illustrated by a sparkling invention emanating from 
a powerful mind.’’— Argus. 

** A work of power.’’—Spectator. 

* A vigorous and pathetic production.’’—Dublin Even- 
ing Post. 

** Written beautifully and truthfully.”—Dublin Monitor. 

London; Loneman and Co. Dublin: Curry and Co, 


On Thursday next will be Pablished, post 8vo. 17. 1s. 
handsomely bound in morocco. and gilt, | 
HE PRISM OF IMAGINATION 
FOR 1844. 
By the Baroness De CaLaBRELLa, 
Author of ‘* The Prism of Thought for 1843 °° 

The Ornamental Designs by Mr. Owen Jones. Each 
page will be surrounded with rich and appropriate Orna- 
mental Borders, printed in Colours and Gold. There 
will be Eight Ornamental Titles, illustrative of the 
Tales, and Eight Lithographic Illustrations, desigued by 
Henry Warren. The Letterpress will cousist of a series 
of Five Imaginative Tales, eutitled—The Miniature— 
The Ring—The Pen—The Armlet—The Watch. 

Londou: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 

Just Published, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. cloth, 
USTRIA: its Literary, Scientific, and 
Medical Institutions; with Notes on the. Present 

State of Science, and a Guide to the Hospitals and Sana- 
tory Establishments of Vienna. 

By W. R. Winner, M.R.I.A. L.R.C.S.1. 

Corresponding Member of the Imperial Society of Phy- 

sicians of Vienna, &c.; Author of ‘* Narrative of a 

Voyage to Madeira, Palestine, &c.”” 

« This work is vastly superior to Kohl's in correctness 
of statistics and solid information without flippancy.”— 
Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review. 

“It is the result of good opportunities industriously 
improved, and it is a valuable adiition to the English- 
man’s kuowledyge of the statistics and policy of Austria.” 
-—Atheneeum, 

* It was reserved forthe author to make us acquainted 
with some of the most important characteristics, as well 
as with the most valuable iustitutions of this great 
European empire.” — Atlas. 

London: Loneman and Co.; Dublin: Curry and Co. 

















Just Published, Price 7s. 6d. post 8vo. boards, 
XPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES, 

_4 CHEMICAL AND AGRICULTURAL. 

Part I. Contains, Carbon a Compound Body made by 
Plants, in quantities varying with the circumstances 
under which they are placed. Part II. Decomposition 
of Carbon during the Putrefactive Fermentation. 

By Rozert Riaa. F.R.S. 
Just Published, in demy 8vo. With Maps by 
Arrowsmith, Price 4s. 

HE SANDWICH ISLANDS; 

Progress of Events since their Discovery by Cap- 
tain Cook. Their Occupation by Lord George Paulet. 
Their Value and Importance. 

By ALEXANDER Simpson, Esq. 

Late acting there as her Majesty's Consul. 

‘* 4 very straightforward and good historical account 
of the Sandwich Islands.’’— Literary Gazette. 

London: Situ, Enver, and Co. 63, Cornhill. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, DRAWING-ROOM 
TABLE, &e. 
Just Published, Price J4s. morocco, z 
HAKSPEARE GALLERY: contain- 
ing Forty-five Plates of the principal Heroines in 
Shakspeare’s Plays, engraved by Mr. Cuarurs HeaTH, 
from Drawings by the first Artists. Beautifully bound 
in morocco. An edition may also be had, with Plates 
highly coloured, 3/, 3s. 
Also, Price 31s. 6d. plain; 32. coloured, Bee 
EATH’S WAVERLEY GALLERY ; 
Thirty -six Plates, beautifully engraved, with 
Descriptive Extracts. 
Also, same size and Price, eee 
ALLERY of BYRON BEAUTIES: 
Thirty-nine Plates, Engraved by the FInDENS 
from Drawings by eminent Artists. . 
D. Boavue (late Tint and Boeve), Fleet Street 
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JOHN HATCHARD AND SON HAVE 
NOW READY. 

I. 

A DIARY OF A 


M42 THROUGH SINDE AND 
AFFGHANISTAN, 


With the Troops uuder the Command of General Sir 
William Nott, K.C.B. &e. 


DURING THE LATE WAR, 
By the Reverend I. N. Auren, B.A. 


Assistant Chaplain on the Hon. E. I, Company’s 
Bombay Establishment. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, Price 12s, in richly-ornamented cloth. 


Of the various works published on the subject of the 
late War, no authentic account has hitherto been fur- 
nished of that portion under the direction aud command 
of General Sir William Nott, &c.; and thus the present 
Work, from the pen of an Author who accompanied the 
expedition throughout, will be rendered additionally 
yaluable and interesting. 4 

This work is accompanied by Eight Illustrations from 
original drawings by the Author, and altogether will 
prove @ most valuable sequel to the Journals of Lady 
Sale and Lieutenant Eyre, forming with those works the 
only complete and authentic history of our late operations 
in the East. 

OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 

“ Everything interesting the author examined with 
attention; and the account he has given of the proceei- 
ings of the army, the manners, customs, and mode of 
warfare of the Affyhans, will be read with pleasure and 
with profit; and we recommend Mr. Allen’s book to all 
who feel an interest in that couvtry.’”’— Times. 

*« Nothing can be more unaffected than the style in 
which the author relates the occurrences which he ac- 
tually wituessed ; and the original illustrations add much 
to the interest of the work.”’—Murning Herald. 

* We were most agreeably disappointed in the judg- 
ment we had nearly formed beforehand, in finding this 
Journal nearly the reverse of our expectations: the 
author has succeeded in bringing forward many objects 
to view that have been hitherto overlooked ; the work 
would do credit to any military writer..’— Naval and 
Military Gazette. 

“This Diary fills up the gap in the history of the late 
war—clear, sensible, and tolerably copious.’’— Britannia. 


II. 
Tuirp Eprrion, 
TOUR TO THE 


SEPULCHRES OF ETRURIA in 1839, 


By Mrs. Hamirton Gray. 
ConrTeENTs : 

INTRODUCTION. } TUSCANIA. 
VEII. } CBRE or AGYLLA, 
MONTE NERONE. | CASTEL D’ASso, 

TARQUINIA. { CLUSIUM. 

VULCI, CONCLUSION. 
With numerous Illustrations, post Svo. cloth, Price 2ls, 

‘* Mrs, Gray has won au honourable place in the large 
assembly of modern female writers.’’— Quarterly Review. 

“We warmly recommend Mrs. Gray's most useful 
and interesting volume.”’— Edinburgh Review. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE HISTORY OF ETROURIA. 
TARCHUN AND HIS TIMES. 


From the Foundation of Tarquinia to the Foundation of 
tome. 


Parr I. 


1 vol. post 8vo. Price 12s. cloth, 

‘* Mrs. Gray possesses the art of being ingenious without 
being obscure.’’ — Post. 

‘* This, like the author’s former work, is entitled toa 
most prominent place in the literature of our country.’ — 
Herald, 

Ill. 
1 vol, post 8vo. Price 7s. cloth, 
THE HISTORY OF THE DAVALOS 
FAMILY, 
Considered with reference to Poetry, Painting, aud 
Dramatic Effect 

“This volume is obviously the production of one in 
whom a high taste for art and literature have been 
happily combined, and will be found to recommend it- 
selfto every reader of taste by its good sense and nice 
feeling.’’— Herald, 

v. 
MEMOIR OF THE 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF JOHN LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 
By his Son, Lord Te1anmovutH. 
Two vols. demy 8vo. with a Portrait, and Facsimile 
Autograph. Price 24s. cloth. 

“ Replete with interesting matter.’’— Christian Observer. 

“A most valuable, interesting, and profitable biogra- 
phical memoir.’’— Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Vv. 
THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS 
ON SICKNESS AND AFFLICTION. 


By A. R. Sanperson, M.D. 
One Volume foolscap, Price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

‘‘A well-written work, grafting on a subject peculiarly 
the province of the author, moral and religious views, 
equally free from sectarianism and bigotry.’’— Atheneum. 

‘This volume possesses peculiar value from the fact 
that it was suggested and illustrated by his professional 
practice.’’— Record. 

_ ‘* We have read this volume with much pleasure—it 
is full of matter calculated to irmpart both instruction and 
amusement,”’—Jvhn Bull. 


London: J. Harcnanp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 











ELEGANT AND APPROPRIATE PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS, &c. 





Just Published, New Edition, beautifully bound, Price 12. 1s. 


STANFIELDS COAST SCENERY; 
S COAS INERY; 
A SERIES OF FORTY PICTURESQUE VIEWS IN THE BRITISH CHANNEL, AND ON THE COAST 
OF FRANCE, from Original Drawings taken expressly for the Work, 
By Crarxson StTanrieEtp, Esq. R.A. 
«It would be a sin against patriotism and good taste not to possess oneself of a work so peculiarly national, and 


so exceedingly beautiful .’’— Metropolitan. 





In imperial 8vo. Price 21s. elegantly bound. 


THE BYRON GALLERY; 


A SERIES OF THIRTY-SIX HISTORICAL EMBELLISHMENTS, ILLUSTRATING THE WORKS 
OF LORD BYRON, 
Beautifully Engraved from Original Paintings, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, H. Howard, Chalon, Westall, 
Stothard, and other eminent Artists. 
‘* Adequately to describe the delicate beauty of these splendid plates is not in the power of language. There is no 
other instance in which excellence in poetry and the arts are so admirably combined.”’ 








“ THE FAVOURITE ANNUAL OF THE SEASON.” 
In large Svo. Price 12s. elegantly bound, 


FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING FOR 1844. 


This long established Annual now makes its appearance in a new form and a new dress, the size being 
greatly enlarged, and the list of Steel Engravings increased both in beauty and number, with the farther 


addition of appropriate Wood Engravings and other embellishments. 


The volume, thus changed in 


everything but the Price and the genius and distinction of the Contributors, is justly styled “ the best 


and cheapest Annual of the season.” 


“ We are much pleased with this Annual, it is every way improved.’’— Times, Nov. 20. 
London: Smrru, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





In2 : 
HE WORKS OF JEREMY 
BENTHAM; with Memoirs of the Author, by 
Joun Bowring; an Analytical Index to the Works and 
Memoirs; aud an Introduction to the Study of Bentham, 
By Joun Hint Burton, one of the Editors. 

In post 8vo, with a Portrait of Bentham, Price 9s. 
ENTHAMIANA: OR SELECT 
EXTRACTS from BENTHAM ; with an Outline 

of his Opinions. 
Edited by Joun Hitt Burton, Esq. Advocate. 
**The selection is admirably made, One of the most 
delightful single volumes in the language.’’— Evaminer. 
Witsiam Tart, Edinburgh; Srmpxry, Marsnatt, and 
Co. London ; and Joun Cumming, Dublin. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
HE ORATORICAL CLASS BOOK; 
with the Principles of Elocution simplified and il- 
lustrated by suitable examples: intended for the Use of 
Public and Private Seminaries. 
Teacher of Elecutiou. 
in roan, Price 2s. 6d. 

LAWRIE’S MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC, 
adapted to the Imperial Weights and Measures; with a 
brief view of the uature, use, and negotiation of Bills of 
Exchange. Bound in roan, with Key, 3s. or without 
Key, 2s. 6d. 

THE TRAINING SYSTEM, established in the Glas- 
gow Normal Seminary and its Model Schools. By 
Davin Stow, Esq. Honorary Secretary to the Glasgow 
Educational Society, Author of ‘‘ Moral Training,” &c. 
New Edition, illustrated by Plates, Plaus of Schools, &c. 
Cloth, 5s. 

BIBLE TRAINING, for Sabbath Schools and Week- 
day Schools. By Davip Stow, Esq. Seventh Edition, 
enlarged. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

BLAcKIe and Son, Queen Street, Glasgow; South Col- 
lege Street, Edinburgh ; and Warwick Square, London. 








BY MR. TURLE, ORGANIST OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, AND PROFESSOR TAYLOR, GRESHAM 
COLLEGE. 

1. PSALM TUNE®. 

2. SACRED MUSIC. ; 

3. GLEES, MADRIGALS, DUETS, SONGS, &e. 
PFVHE PEOPLE’S MUSIC-BOOK. 

A Work intended to meet the growiug demand for 

Music among all classesof the Community. Principally 

arranged for Four Voices, aud, where admissible, with an 

accompaniment for the Organ or Piano Forte. E ach 

Number Contains three separate portions, forming, res- 

pectively, a complete body of the best Music for the Ca- 

thedral, the Church or Chapel, the Family, the Glee 

Club, and the Madrigal Society. 

Published Monthly in Parts, comprising 32 Pages 
super-royal 8vo. Price ls, 
The 30th Edition of 1,000 each, 
LETCHER’S FAMILY DEVO- 
TION; containing the Morning and Evening Ser- 
vice ofa Family for every Day throughout the Year. 

Embellished with 17 elegant Engravings. Bound in 

Cloth, gilt edges, Price 1/. 6s. Recommended by 25 

distinguished Ministers in England, and upwards of 100 

Clergymen in the United States of America. 

« Our attention has lately been called to an advertise- 
ment of a book of ‘ Family Devotion,’ containing the 
morning and evening service ofa family for every day 
throughout the year. According to the advertisement, 
this new Order for morning and evening prayer daily 
throughout the year is already in itsd0th Edition of 1,000 
each. 30,000 copies of a book of common prayer for 
Dissenters, recommended by twenty-five distinguished 
ministers, whose uvames are given, and who include some 
of the most prominent of the day, cannot be dispersed 
throughout Eugland without working some considerable 
change in the minds of probably 200,000 persons,’’— 
Times, Sept. 27, 1843. 

Just Published, ' : 
PORTRAIT of the REV. JOHN 
CUMMING, M.A. Minister of the Scottish 

National Chureh, Crown Court, Little Russell Street, 

Covent Garden; enyraved by THomson, from a Painting 

by W. Boorn, Esq. in the pc ssession of Mr, CumMING. 

Large paper, India Proofs, 10s.; small paper, plain 

Proofs, 7s. 6d. 

London: Grore@e Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster 








Row; and all Booksellers. 


By A. M. Hartiey, | 
Tenth Edition improved, bound | 


| cal History of Scotland. 








MRS. CHILD'S FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 
Twenty-first Edition. 
In 1 Pocket Volume, bound in cloth, Price 2s. 
HE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE; 
dedicated to those who are not ashamed of Eco- 
By Mrs. Cuivp. 
Twenty-first Edition. To which is added, 
HINTS TO PERSONS OF MODERATE FORTUNE. 
*,* This little book is reprinted at the suggestion of a 
highly distinguished member of the Society for the Diffa- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. The best proof of its value 
is the success of the work; 56,000 Copies having been 
Sold in this country alone. j 
London ; Printed for Tuomas Teaa, 73, Cheapside, 
and Sold by all other Booksellers. 


nomy. 





In small 8vo, Price 5s. 
SUMMER AT PORT PHILLIP ; 
including the Latest Information regarding that 
Colony. By the Hon. R. Dunpas Murray. 
In small 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
PLEA FOR WOMAN; beinga 
Vindication of the Importance and Exteut of her 
Natural Sphere of Action. By Mrs. Hvao Rem. 
In 2 volumes 8vo. with four plates, Price 1d. 8s. 
ISTORY OF ST. ANDREWS, 
comprising the Principal Part of the Ecclesiasti- 
By the Rev. C. J. Lyon, M.A. 
Wun.iam Tart, Edinburgh; Stmpgkin, Marsan, and 
Co. Loudon. 


RUTHERFORD’S HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS, 

In one very Jarge volume, octavo, Price 16s. cloth, 

A COURSE OF MATHEMATICS 

Composed for the use of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy. By Cuartes Hurron, LL.D. F.R.S. A New 
and Carefully Corrected Edition, entirely Remodelled, 
and adapted to the course of instruction now pursued in 
the Royal Military Academy. By Wintram RuTHesr- 
rorD, F.R.A.S. Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

London: Printed for Tuomas Tea, 73. Cheapside. 

Where also may be had, Recently Published, 

RECREATIONS IN SCIENCE AND NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By Cuartes Hurron,F.R.S. A New 
Edition, with great Additions. By Epwarp Rrppis, 
Master of the Mathematical School, Royal Hospital, 
Greenwich. 

Just Published, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
SSAYS on PARTIAL DERANGE- 

MENT of the MIND, in Supposed Connexion 
with Religion. By the late Jon Cuzyne, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
M.R.L.A. Physician-General to his Majesty’s Forces in 
Ireland, &e. &e. With a Portrait and Autobiographical 
Sketch of the Author. 

**One of the most singularly interesting publications of 
the day.””— Christian Examiner. 

““The book is written in an elegant and attractive 
style, and a devout and christian spirit breathes through 
the whole. We prize the work highly, and think it fitted 
to be extensively useful.’’—Scottish Guardian. 

‘‘He intends it for the moral and spiritual prac- 
titioners — the ministry iu particular. We recommend it 
rather to the general reader, assured that it will interest 
all, and profit many.’’— Churchman’ s Monthly Review. 

London; Lonamanand Co. Dublin: Curry and Ca. 











ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
DAM’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Edited by James Boyp, LL.D. oue of the Masters 
of the High School, Edinburgh. One Hundred Illustra- 
tions. Price 5s. 6d. in cloth; or with Questions, 7s. 
cloth. The Questions separately, Price 1s. 8d. 

«© We bestow the unqualified praise which it merits on 
the edition before us.’’— Dublin University Magazine. 

“« Every student should add it to his stock of books, 
however small.” — Monthly Magazine. 

POTTER’S ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE, with 
numerous Notes and enlarged Indices, by James Boyp, 
LL.D. one of the Masters of the High School, Edinburgh, 
and Editor of Adam’s Roman Antiquities, &c.; with a 
Sketch of the Literature of Greece, by Sir D. K. Sanp- 
rorp. And One Hundred and Fifty Llustrations. Price 
9s. cloth. 

«* The present edition recommends itself, both by its 
cheapness and by the valuable improvements which 
have been introduced into it.’’— Aberdeen Journal. 

Bracke and Son, Queen Street, Glasgow ; South Col- 
lege Street, Edinburgh; and Warwick Square, London, 
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In a Few Days, in 3 ae post 8vo. 
C ALE B STUKELY. 
Originally Published in tte ood’ s Magazine 
Wittram Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and | London. 


Nhbis Day is Published, Price 2s. 
LETTER to NASSAU W. SENIOR, 
Esq. in REPLY to the Article “*‘ FREE-TRADE 
and RETALIATION,” in the Epinsuren Review, No. 
CLVII. By R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S 
Sara. Enver, and Co. C ornhill. 








In December will be Published, i in small 8vo. with Four 
Coloured Etchings, and Woodcuts, by Leecn, 
CHRISTMAS CAROL; in Prose. 
Being a GHOST STORY of CHRISTMAS. 
By Cuarvrs Dickens. Price Five Shillings. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 





Just Published, Price 4s. 
ARION; or THE PAGE. A Pray 
in Five Acts. 

And on Tuesday next will be Published, Price 1s. 
MARGUERITE. A Tragedy in Three Acts. 
London: C. Mircnety. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
and all Booksellers. 

This Day is Published, by Messrs. Tuomas Warp 
and Co. 27, ‘TILED Row, London, Price |s. 6d. 

WEATHER ALMANAC, on 
Scientific Principles, for the Year 1844. 
By P. Murpuy, Esq. Author of the ‘‘ Weather Almanac 
for 1838,” &c. and Member of the Scienziati Italiani, 
or National Institute of Italy. 





Just “Published, in 2 vols. 8r0 Pp. rice 1/. 15s. 
ALORIC: its Mechanical, Chemical, 


and Vital Agencies iv the Phenomen: “ of Nature. 
By SAMUE tL. Metcanre, M.1 
or Transylvania University. 
Wiitram Pickerrna, Publisher, Piccadilly. 





Just Published. in foolscap 8vo. P rice 5s. 


HE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS GRAY and the Reverend NORTON 
NICHOLLS, with other Pieces hitherto unpublished, 
Edited by the Reverend Joun Mrrrorp. 
Forming Vol. V. of Gray’s Works. 
Wititam Pickere, Publisher, Piccadilly. 
Now first Published, in 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 
HE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW, and Part of ST. MARK. Trans- 
lated from the Original Greek, with Notes. By Sir Joun 
Curke, Knight,{Secretary of State to King Edward VI. 
With an INTRODUCTION by . 4% Goopwin, B.D. 
WituraM Pickerina, Piccadilly ; 3; J. J. and J. Deienton, 
Cambridge. | 





This Day, in 8vo. Price 7. "The 
HYSIOLOGY OF INF LAMMA- 
TION AND THE HEALING PROCESS. 
By Bengamin Travers, F.R.S. 
Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen, &c. 
Publisined by S. Hicutey, 32, Fleet Street. 
*,* HIGHLEY’S General Catalogue of MEDICAL 
BOOKS, with their Prices and Dates, Price ls. 





Great Marlborough Street, 
OTIC E—T HE FIRST PART, 
Price One Shilling, of 
MR. AINSWORTH'’S “ WINDSOR CASTLE,” 
With 110 Illustrations by G. Craurxsuanx, &c, 
Will be Ready for Delivery on December 1. 
To be Completed in Eleven Monthly Shilling Parts. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
F H. Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


This Day is Published, imperial 4to. 11 Plates, 21s. cloth; 
large paper, (folio.) Tinted Plates, 31s. 6d. cloth, 
HE MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES 
OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH; with an Account 
of their Restoration iu the Year 1842 
By Epwarp Ricuarpson, Sculptor. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and LonomMANs, 
Oxford; J. H. Parker. Cambridge: T.Srevenson. 


Published This Day, 8vo. 8s. sewed, 
HE MABINOGION, Part 5. 


Containing the Dream of Rhon: awe. and the 
Tale cf Pwyll Prince of Dyved; with English Trans- 
lations and Notes. By Lady Cuartorre Guest. 

Parts 1 to 4 Contain, the Tales of the Lady of the 
Fountain—Peredur the Son of Evrawe—Geraint the Son 
of Erbin—and Kilhwch and Olwen. 

London: Loneman and Co, Llandovery: W. REEs. 


NEW WORK BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
On Weduesday, December 6th, wiil be Published, fep. 
8vo. with a Portrait of the Tailor, 6s. cloth, 
ANDERINGS OF A JOURNEY- 
MAN TAILOR, through EUROPE and the 
EAST, during the Years 1824 to 1840. By PD. Hor- 
tuavus, Journeyman Tailor, from Werdohl, in Westphalia. 
Translated from the Third German Edition, by Wint1am 
Howirr, Author of ‘ The Rural and Social Life of Ger- 
many,” &c. &c. 
Londou; Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


IN 1 VOL. UNIFORM WITH BYRON’S POEMS. 
This Day is Published, medium 8vo. with a New Portrait, 
by George Richmond, engraved in the line manner, 
and a View of Sloperton Cottage, the Residence of the 
Poet, by Thomas Creswick, A.R.A. 21s. cloth; bound 
in morocco, in the best manver, by Hayday, ei. 2s. 
HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 
WORKS; contuining the Author’s recent Intro- 
ductions and Notes. Complete in 1 vol. uniform with 
Lord Byron’s Poems. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 


Just Published, 8vo. Price |s. 6d. 
OMCEOPATHY ; a Concise View of 
its Principles and Practice. Containing a State- 
meut of the Proceedings that led to the Author's Dis- 
missal from the Glastonbury District of the Wells Poor 
Law Union; Correspondence with the Poor Law Com- 
missioners; Opinion of the Royal College of P hysicians 
on Homeopathy, &e. &c. 
By Georce Newnan, M.R.C.S.L. 
J. Learn, Publisher of Homeopathic Books, 5, St. 

















Now Ready, 8 
Barrows, “LIFE ‘AND VOYAGES 
OF ADMIRAL SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, 
Compiled from various Chronicles never before 
Pablished, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now Ready, with 120 Engravings, 2 vols. 8v oO. 
NCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN 
YUCATAN. By Joun L. Srepuens, Author of 
** Incidents of Travel in Central America,’* &c. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Third Edition, with Portrait 2 vols. foolscap 8vo, 12s. 
IR SAMUEL ROMILLY’S LIFE, 
Written by Himself; w th his Letters and Diary. 
Edited by his Sons. 
___4oun Murray, Aibemarle Street. 





On! De scember Ist, ‘Post 8vo. No. Ill 
M URRAY’S COLONIAL. " AND 
HOME LIBRARY. 
Designed to furnish Cheap Literature to all Classes 
of Readers. 
BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURN\ALS. 
Part I. Price 2s. 6d. to be completed iu Two Volumes, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Second E dition, with 600 Ilustr: ations. 6 vols. _ 8v0. 61. 6s. 


RIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, CUS- 
TOMS, &e. of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, de- 
rived from the Study of Hieroglyphics, Sculpture, Paint- 
ings, and other Works of Art, still existing, compared 
with the Accounts of Ancient Authors. 
By Sir Garpner WILKINSON. 

“ Indefatiga le in research, fall of learning, accurate 
in facts, and logical in the application of facts and learn- 
ing.’’—Lord Ripon’s Address tu the Royal Society of Li 
terature. Joun Murkay, Albemarle Street. 








NEW WORKS oN THE COLONIES. 
ET OOD'S NEW “SOUTH WALES ; 


hae a Residence in Sydney and the Bush. 
8vo. 4 
DIE FFE NBACI’S NEW ZEALAND: with the 
Ge ography, Geology, Botany, and Natural History of the 
Islands. 2 vols. Yvo. 24s. 


Ill. 

JUKES’ NEWFOUNDLAND: with au Account of 
the Cod Fishery — Fog Banks— Sealing Expeditions, &e. 
2 vols. Pust 8vo. 21s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just Publishe: d, Price 6d. containing z 74p pay zes of Useful 
and Iuteresting Ivformation. 
HE COMPLETE SUFFRAGE 
ALMANACK, for the Year 1844, Pablished unde 
the Sanction of the National Complete Suffrage Union, 
Jomprising, besides the ordinary Almanack matter, 
Statistics, illustrative of Class Legislation; an Analysis 
of the Preseut State of the Parliamentary Representa- 
ticn; auda great variety of Complete Suffrage Jutelli- 
gence, 
London: Davis and Hasrer, 4, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street; W. Tarr, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, Price Half-a-Crown, 
RUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMA- 
NACK for 1844; containing Twelve Engravings 
by Grorce CruiksHank, and many other Embellish 
ments, 

Amoug its Conteuts are—Wine versus Water—Ten 
Thousand a Year—Dancing for the Million—Height of 
Speculatiou— The Juvevile Royal Academy —Quarter- 
day --A New Art if-ice-— An Unexhibited Cartoon— 
Father Mathew—Humbugs of the Day— Legislation going 
tothe Dogs — Change for a Sovereign. 

D. Boaue, 86, Fleet Street ; : and all Booksellers. 
LE KEU x’ S CAMBRIDGE. 
Just completed, a Ay my w ith 152 Engravings, 
- Le Keux 
IS’ rORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNTS of all the COLLEGES, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, aud TOWN OF CAMBRIDGE. 
By Tuomas Wniaut, M.A. F.S.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Price 21. 2s. octavo. ; and 4/. 4s. quarto. 

‘On the first appearance of this handsome work we 
expressed our opiuiou of its embellishments. The plates 
fully sustain the reputation of Mr. Le Keux; and Mr. 
Wright has evidently made cousiderable researches in 
sources which have not hitherto been explored.’’—Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

D. Boaur (late Tir and Boave), 86, Fleet Street. 


WILLIAMS’S ALEXANDER (Famity Lrprary.) 
In a handsome Pocket Volume, Vrice 5s. in cloth, 
HE LIFE AND ACTIONS OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
By the Reverend Joun Wititams, Rector of the 
Edinburgh Academy. 
Forming Part of the ** Family Library. 
7 A. Descriptive Catalogue of the Fairy —_ 
may be had gratis. 
London: Printed for Tuomas Terao, 73, Cheapside; 
and may be procured by order of all other Booksellers, 
Where also mav be had, Price 5s. 
HOLLINGS’S LIFE OF CICERO. 


NEW GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
On Tuesday Next, 12mo. 766 Pages, Price 9s. 
bound and lettered, 

N ABRIDGMENT OF FLUGEL’S 
complete DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. For the Use of Schools 
and Travellers. English-German and German-English, 
Abridged especially for the English Student. 
By ©. A. Feritne and Joun Oxenrorb. 
The great success which has attended the publication 
of the English Edition of Fliigel’s Dictionary, has in- 
duced the proprietors to undertake the present Abridg- 
meut of it, which they trast will be fouud adapted to the 
wants of the large number of persons who study Germau 
chiefly that they may be enabled to travel on the Con- 
tinent without inconvenience, as well as of younger 
Students, for whom the larger work may be found too 
expensive. 
London; Wutrraxer and Cy,; Duxau and Co.; and 











On Wednesday next will be Published, 


ieee WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


No. LXXIX. Contents: 
. Opinions of Sir Robert Peel. 
. Poems by William Thom. 
. Life of Lord Sydenham, 
Authority of Niebuhr as an Historian. 
The Coal Trade. 
Porter's Progress of the Nation. 
New Novels. 
Working Classes of Sheffield. 
Atmospheric Railroads. 
Trials of Hardy, Tooke, and Thelwall. 
Postscript and Miscellaneous Notices. 
Samuer Ciarxe, 13, Pallmall East. 


SOON AB 


~ 





HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Vol. VI. Part 4, will be Published on the lst December, 
ContTENTS: 
Statistical Section at Cork. 
Influence of Employments on Health. 
French University System. 
. Luuatie Poor iv Ireland. 
Medical Relief in Ireland. 
Statistics aud Political Economy. 
+ Iveland—its population, social condition, ine 
dustrial economy, emigration, &c. 
8. An Improved District in Ireland. 
9. Irish Suk Manufacture. 
10. Irish Car Travelling. 
11, Sanitary Condition of Cork. 

Oxtord University Statistics Pauperism in England 
Fires in London — Quarterly Tables of Mortality—Prices 
of Provisious— Meteorology - Revenue, Corn, Curreney 
—Bankruptey, &e. &e. Price 2s. 6d. 

J. W. Parker, West Strand. 


PE ILLUMIN ATED Mz AGAZINE, 
Edited by Dovetas JERROLD. 

No.8, for Decemper, Price Is, Contains, in 64 4to, 
pages, the following Original Articles, illustrated with 
numerous Enugravings, by Landells, from Designs by 
Kenny Meadows, Leech, Prior, Hine, and Fassell— 
The Maiden of the Rose; or | Tie Man of Prose and the 

Cambridge in 1261. Man of Verse. 

A Few Words about Fairies. | A Visit to Mount St. Bere 
The Last Glass. nard, By Mrs. Postans, 
England Sixty Years Ag», | A Christmas Canticle. 

By Luke Roden, M.D. The Fairy’s Foster Mother, 
A Lameut for Victor Hugo's By the late Jchu L'Es- 

Daughter. By Henry F. trange. 

Chorley. Forest Scenery. 

My Luck. The Adventures of a Bro- 
Johanne with the Loug Hair cade Petticoat. 
By Miss Costello. Poetry, &e. 
Office, No. 2, Crane Court, F leet Street. 





BPH e 


Ww ith Illustrations, Tne Dec E “oie Nuy MBER, 
rice 2s. 6d. 
ENTLEY’S MI ‘s CELLANY, 
Win Contain: 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY AND 
His FRIEND JACK JOUNSON. 
By Acperr Suit, Esq. 
With 2 Illustrations by Leecu. 

Car. LVIL.—A Féte at Paris. Mr. Ledbury’s last ape 
pearance in public. 

Cuap. LVUL.—The death of Edward Morris. 

Cuap. LVIII.- Mr. Ledbury and Jack Johnson once 
more return home. 

Cuar. LIX.—In which the wishes of most parties are ac- 
complished, 

Cuap. LX.—The last indiscretion of vack Johnson. 

Cuar. LXI.—Which winds up every hody’s affairs. 

The Popular Ballads of Ire- | The Vargeses; a Wiltshire 
land. By Dr. W. C. Story. By Paul Pindar, 
Taylor. Song. Bya Member of the 

Five aud-Thirty—or there- Statistical Society. 
abouts. By Chas.White- | Paddy Max; or the Smug: 
Lead. gler’s Exit. By ™" 

The Unburied One: a Dark Hypbaue. 

Page from Life’s Volume | Otheg: or the Fisherman of 
—the Gaol Chaplain. the Pulk. By E. V.Rip- 

My Sister's Song. By Wil- pingille. 
liam Jones. The Polished Shovel, with 

The London Banker. By Illustrations. By Alfred 
Albany Poyntz. Crowquill. 

The Marriage of Belphegor. | An Autumu at Bayswater. 
By Lord Nugent. By the Pilgrim in Lon- 

Christmas. By F. P., don. 

Palmer. 

Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 











THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL WORKS, 
FOR DECEMBER 1843, 
Will be Published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 
LD ENGLAND. Part I. with a 
Coloured Engraving. Price 1s. 6d. Published 
also in Weekly Nambers at 3d. with the Coloured En- 
graving as a Supplementary Number, Price 6d. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XXXV. (New 
Series), Price 6d. 
KNIGHTS CABINET EDITION OF SHAK- 


SPERE, (now completed in Eleven Volumes); the Sup: 
PLEMENTARY VOLUME, containing the Poems and a brief 
Lire, by the Editor. Bouud in cloth, with gilt edges, 
Price 2s.6d. Published also in Four Weekly Numbers, 
Price 6d. each. 

THE PICTORIAL 
during the Reran or Georee III. 
XXXIV. super-royal 8vo. Price Is. 
LONDON, Part XXXIII. Price 1s. 64. 
also in Weekly Numbers, Price Fourperce. 
THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA. First Half of Part 
CXXX. Price 9d. 

*,* The concluding Part of the Work will be Pub- 
lished ou the Ist of January 1844, on which day the 
Twenty-seventh Volume, being the last, will also appear. 
THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED 
NATURE. Part XI. Price 1s. To be completed in 
Twenty-five Parts. Published also in Weekly Numbers, 
Price 3d. Also, Recently Published, i! 
KNIGHT'S LIBRARY EDITION OF SHAKS- 
PERE, Vol. IX. containing Lear, Timon of Athens, 
and Troilus and Cressida. In cloth boards, 10s, 

22, Ludgate Street, November #0, 1843. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Secoud Half of Part 


Published 


London: Printed by. JosEPH CLayTon, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand ; audP ublisiied by him at No: 3 Welling: 
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